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transGends man’s development and human happi- 
ness, and ‘we shall consider for. a brief period man’s 
relation. to the invisible and. tbe relation of 
man’s ' invisible part to ‘the visible. We 
shal} consider for'a brief time, man’s nature, physi- 
cal and spiritual, and in trying to trace this relation 
to tbeir inter-dependencies, it is possible we may 
give some sort of a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion: Ifa man die, shall he live again? If we con- 
sider for a few moments tbe nataral evidence of 
immortality, we may find that toevery question ofthe 
| human spirit an answer at least, is hinted at, on the 
part of the physical world in which we dwell, the 
reason evidently being that the’ physical world is 
but the faint reflection. of the spiritual; that the 
physical world is like the Potter’s clay in the hand 
of the potter. It is the material under the manipu- 
lation of the spiritual, and every physical object in 
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RANCE OF MRS. ELIZA- 
BON, of TITUSVILLE, PA. 


bwded Morning and Evening. 


cement of the first appearance in 
a of Mrs. Elizabeth .Wateva, of Titus- 
Hrew.to-Waeohington Hall at Eighth and 
er Garder street, on last Sunday morning and 
fing very large audiences, the hall béing filled 
"om bath occasions to ils capacity, For want of 
“rocin in the evening many ladies and gentleman 
had to retire disappointed. At the time of begin- 
ing, Mr. Champion, the president of the First So- 
sy- of Spiritualists of Pennsylvania was in the 
air, and the rear part and ends of the stage,-were 
“HEA with distinguished and spiritualistic investi- 
gatira. Mrs. Watson was courteously welcomed toa 
¡position -on the rostrum. : y 
-Atter the usual preliminary exercises, the song. 
“entitled “ Pass Me Not,” selected from .Westcotts 
' book. just published, was sung by the choir, in’ 
which the audience joined harmoniously. Mrs. 

_ {Watson is an eloquent inspirational speaker, “Her 
punciation is distinct—voice clear, and. at times 
aedramatic, to a rema:kable degree. Upon 
poduced by the president of the Society, 
Rtson stepped gracefully forward, and gave 
ye idence that she felt a want of confidence in 
‘Ker ability to please, instruct, entertain so largeand 
: Jntelligent an audience as that which kindly greeted 
ier on this occasion. While yet in her normal 
gondition she admitted that she felt a little tremor 
n appearing for the first time before a Philadelphia 
udience, and further than this she had not even 


a thought of a subject to occupy. her attention; but 


-~ since she had appeared inthe. hall she felt confi- 
ident, that though the audience was more or less 
‘critical as well as devont and truthful investigators, 

‘=, she was among intelligent friends; she did not think 
‘ee here could be a better subject for present attention 
han the title ‘of one of the songs. which. had jùst 


pushing it out in the various forms of the spirit, and 
that is the power that shall bud and blossom: when 
these work-shops, holden now, shall cease. to exist. 
And. .we claim that there are natural evidences: in 
what we call the visible world—that there are evi- 
dences in the physical world of man’s continued 
identity after death. a : 3 
-- First, we shall point to the fact that spiritual con- 
sciousness ‘of men embraces the physical tabernacle. 
in which it dwells; that the -spirit is. constantly 


we 
ate 


much obey the flesh at it dictates to the flesh, and 
as it transfigures, transforms,. and transmutes the 
flesh. Forinstance, we take the infant and we find 
her eranium endowed with certain faculties that by 
and. by begin to manifest themselves. “At-first the 
manifestations are very feeble and the manipulation 


part of the physical: As the power or the spirit is 
increased, and the movement. is accelerated, the 
crahium developed, begins to show marked trans- 
formations, marked modifications. We look into 
the vegetable world forinstance, and we find there 
what? Certain degrees of symetry, a soft and 
beautiful physical substance like the faint. and deli- 
cate blush on’ the rose leaf, or. like the blue that is 
in the violet. Here we find thesé combinations of 
„materiál substances that are graceful,that are,sweet, 


cannot read, of something which- we cannot-weigh 
in our scales, which we cannot uncover with our, 
scalpel, -which we cannot determine in our retort, 
‘something thé absence of which renders the human. 
being.absolutely repulsive....Have you ever. looked 
into the face of the child where. the symmetry. was. 
; A : wholly dormant? ` In the face. of the idiotthere may 
been sung, “ Pass Me Not.” This then shall be the | be symmetry. There was. one grown to -maturer: 
text of the discourse. . `A years, whose physical appearance was so beautiful, 
Z Mrs. Watson passed under control and then de- | 39 symmetrical, that sculptors came to take casts of 
lyeggd-ope of the most eloquent, pleasing and | the hands‘and feet. They came. and studied. this 
pestttigwaddresses that ever enchained the atten-- physical phenomenon. ` i ae 
y audience, holding all spell-bound it |” What was the effect and influence upon the ob- 
fam, during every moment of the delivery. | server? Repulsive always: Ahuman organization with- 
MB vices many persons shook hands wih | out the soul, is repulsive. How is it in death? The 
Pe “wand extended to her the most unmis- | moment that the spirit is. withdrawn from. the 
p evidence of kindly feeling. flesh, though that flesh had. been “transcendently 
: f EVENING LECTURE. sweet to our. vision, though we had. pressed that 
{pon opening the services, Mr. Champion | form in rapture to our bosoms, though our lips 
‘J hold in my hand a paper which is | clung to those stiffened lips with a passion and ar-. 
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> S--—we an exposition or an`” mn'| dor and indescribable yearning OF LneSpiri 
y ch the spiritualists of the city of Phila- 
detphia wi 


be able to give an expression of their 
philosopby. I need not urge the importance of its 
-consideration upon those who symphatize 


with 
What. is calléd Modern Spiritualisin. 1 beg leave 


to read.a paragraph from MIND AND MATTER: 


“It ia the intention of the publisher of this paper to 
” furnish, as much a% possible, the reports of lectures 
. Of alk. prominent trance mediums, and others, who’ 
can give any light; oimpart any Knowledge, or ex- 
plam'‘the jaws tn reference to the startling develop- 
ments of the Interesting phenomena entitled ‘Modern 
=. spiritualism,” now the subject of careful and quiet 
pr dnvestigation, among the learned professors of the 
World at. large.” i : i 


t «The friends of. Spiritualism are, well aware that 
it is difficult to get a hearing through the ordinary. 


fit to feed worms upon. 
in contact with it. . 


no further attraction for it. 
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tbe universe has an invisible companionship that is | 


modifying the flesh; that the spirit -aoes not so | 


of the spirit is not so readily responded to on the- 


and that are suggestive of what? Of something we | 


Ne Mo 

ment of. the. spirits withdrawal, it becomes a thing 
We cannot bear to come 
We may robe it in white satin 

and wreath flowers for it, but we never wish to em- 
brace it; we- no longer -yearne to kissit, we feel 
Why ? Because the 
spiritual identity that was its charm, the mentality, 
‘the morality and the affection that dwelt through. 
every atom of this flesh, and attached us; all this 
has departed now: and it is the merest ‘clod of clay. 
Here is one natural evidence of the continued exis- 
tance of this life, of this beauty, of this affection, 
the absolute repulsiveness of the human . organism 
when deprived of the spirit. Andagain, the marked 
impress which, the spirit leaves.upon the body 
now the materialist says that the spirit'is subject to 


forms; she is all the time ripening toward con- 
sciousness, ; 

-Now we come to man, do we find a perfect being? 
No. But we find here a being that is filled with 
nameless lodgings, struggling this way, and that, un- 
der the influence of what we term—the unknowa- 
ble. We find here a being with a wonderful me- 
chanism, not better adjusted to his spiritual wtses 
„than the smallest thing isto its uses. For God 
studies the harmony and answers the necessity of 
the little family, in the dew-drop just as cheerfully 
and jnst as he cares for this hnman family precisely, 
and it is not the Lord of creation only that is-under 
‘his attention, but we see everywhere this order. 
We find in man a suggestion of what? A sugges- 
tion of what we call the angel. But we mean by 
this, after all, only the spirit being- We shall be 
superior to this spirituality of which we now have 
recognition. How many times have you heard the 
friends say, ‘I do not know that we are immortal, 
but I hope we are.’ . Dear friend, human hopes are 
the ladders up which we climb toward the higher 
and the wider is the spirit world. 
hoping, which is universally felt, if it is not univer- 
sally spoken, in this hope of immorrality there is 


-another natural evidence of the. continued exis- 


tence after death. - For mark you, nature never 
mocks her children by creating an appetite for that 
whiclr does not-exist.. This is a guarantee of its èx- 
istence. i 3 
What do we find in the lowest life of man, in the 


life of the lowest man of this broad foot-stool, in | 
‘the life of the lowest human consciousness, whether 


on this planet or on another, we find aspiration, 
we. find desire for good, we find a suggestion of 
something beyond that which has been accomplish- 
ed in this life. Visit the prisoner in his cell, life 
has been one continua! crime, darkened by the im- 
pulse given-to it, it may be, in an ante-natal state, 
darkened by passions over which he had no control. 
Question this man, with sympathy manipulate the 
flesh. and soul with your hand, and tender hope for 
the future, and the result will be not hardness of 
heart; he will not ignore your sympathy. 
be to him like the music of the spheres. Let the 
fountains of his life break up and they will flow 
out. on. his face.. -~ = i 

He will say to you he had hopes once, that he 
has aspirations now. ‘If he could only have an- 
other chance, he thinks he would be a better man. 
What does this mean? That the divinity3in man 
cannot ‘be stamped out by human statues. It 
means that the divinity of man caunot be stamped 
out by human ‘injusticepand unbelief in its exis- 
tence. 
ery in the human soul for another chance for itself 
shall be answered. [Applause.] It means that 
the returning spirit finds there are wider tields, and 
when the habilaments of flesh are torn apart, he 
will be allowed another chance for himself. [Ap- 
plause.] ; g 

Then turn on the other hand to the life, white 
as the snowflake that symbolizes the purity, the 
spotless, the grand, and is inconceivable on the part 
of finite being; apparently he has fulfilled his des- 
tiny. from our standpoint, for grander perfection is 
only relative. Investigate, and we who stand down 
here withthe mediocrityand gaze upon the successful 


A 


lfe, say he must be satished. n ally 
vantages, with tlis high attainment, a 
¿tion him if he is satistied. Satisfied is the 


vision has been broader. 


vealed.. So with the human life. -We appeal 


summit.: 
isfied. . 


‘Weimealy : Depultment | in the Schaal of 


Yes, and in this > 


It will: 


it means more than that; that this pathetic | 


5- 
answer. 
Why, lam but on the threshold of the temple of 
truth. .I have only got the faint glimpse of perfec- 
tion, of completeness; there are faculties of my be- 
ing that never have been quickened, satisfied., Ev- 
ery. onward. step, at every successive bound, the 
When we.climb a moun- 

tain at a certain point, on the slope before we. reach 
the summit, can we take in all the landscape? 
‘It-is false philosophy to take your bearings there. 
| Climb to. tbe summit, and then you may see it re- 


| the most successful life; he has not reached the 
Why? Because existence is not sat- 
It may be there is no harmony here, no 
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my dear friends, there-is not a man, woman or child 
in this audience but believes at heart, and yet they. 
go onin a beggarly way in this. existance. _ i 
You may ask what is the necessity of our living 
in the body at all; what is the necessity of these 
changes, we reply to you that life on this side of the 
line of the invisible is just as full of dignity and 
‘divinity as on the other side, and all this talk about 
being so good and peaceful over there amounts to 
nothing, if we do not prize the present moment. 
[Applause]. The instrumentality which will be 
provided for us over there will be in accordance 
with the use we have put these instrumentalities to 
if.we have not earned higher instrumentality. 
we have not used these to the very greatest possible 
degree, what guarantee have we that we shall have 
a‘better iustrumentality ? Now, then, we say that 
this is another evidence of man’s continued exis- 
tańce. We are all in an unripe state, and there is 
evidence in the yearning of every humau being. 
Another evidence is, we have the power to trans- 
cend; the cousciousness of the five senses, and pass 
outside of the mere physical body. For instance, 
you sit in this auditorium, and you wish to pass 
to. Chicago or New York into a certain street, 
or certain road, or in the presence of certain per- 
sons. You can do. this by the simple spirit voli- 
tion, independent. of. the body. You traverse the 
street which memory has laid down so clearly in 
your consciousness.. You. cannot miss your way, 
and you pass into the room and come into the 
presence of your friends. You can see their faces in 
this glass of memory. You are not dependent upon: 
the body for this journey. er 
: | CLAIRVOYANCE. ; 
In the power of clairvoyance there is another 
possible illustration of the power of the spirit to 
transcend the power of the flesh. Well, says one, 
“I do not believe Ín clairvoyance,” but there are 
men who lived five hundred years ago who did not 
believe in electricity and many other things that ex- 
‘ist. Many of you have had illustrated to your sat- 
isfaction the. power of the spirit eye to transcend 
the physical optics and behold without doubt, with- 
out a cloud. You have had illustrated to you this 
power of the spirit to travel distances, to see objects 
independent of the flesh. And this power what is 
it? It is simply the power of the spirit eye, to break 
away from the bondage of the physical for the little 
time it needs burnishing by human magnetism, 
sometimes only by spirit: magnetism,.and sometimes 
it is simply the result of the blossoming; out of the 
faculty itself... There are natural clairvoyants ; 
that is, persons whose spirit faculties have the power 
to act independently of the physical. Now mark 
you, the time will come when it will be possible for 
every human spirit to use the spirit faculties inde- 
pendent of the flesh, and while retaining its hold 
upon the spirit organization, and this faculty of 
clairvoyance is. one illustration of this power. 
Through eyes.we perceive—the eyes are perhaps 
the most active organs of the human body. they are 
constantly busy except in sleep, and the spiritual 
vision then goes on in wonderful activity, and the 
result is men and women become clairvoyant be- 
fore they become clairaudient. Many times we are 
constantly observing, we see those things we do 
not know, we take from ig ep a ALA E N 
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the sight, are equally organized. 


body wholly. 


organization. : 
voice) at our own dissolution. 
by drowning. 


caused suffering by. strangling, 


to | the most beautiful thing inthe world. 


If 


e have no positive conscions- 
Yitil the other facnities in conjunction’ with 


` Now, another evidence is the spirit of persons 
who have drowned and. lost the power over the 
y- Another consciousness is organized 
by this almost complete severance from a physical 
.This was our experience (spirit 
We suffered death 
; After the first shock passed. by us, 
we saw: and felt more intensely than ever in our hu- 
man life. The. waters that had the moment before 
suddenly became 
Breathing 
life to us, and every atom of water overwhelmed us 
with what seemed to be divine life, the light of the 


worth a straw without my consciousness. I never 
saw a man that got out spirit consciousness, so as to 
define and outline it in any possible degree. There 
is a world that is invisible, and impalpable to these 
poor mechanisms. 

You remember when John in his ministry was 
breathing words of inspiration, they said it is Elias 
come in the spirit. They believed in spirit control 
undoubtedly. Well now how do these things dif- 
fer from modern spiritualism, and what evidence 
have you of immortality in the history of humanity.» 
If you reject this, what evidence have you. aside 
from natural evidence, some of which we have cited 
here to-night. We say the only incontrovertable 
is back. of the reappearance of the identical spirit. 
Now what takes place at death, and what gives the 
spirit the power to return. The word death, ought 
to be stricken from the, vocabulary. It is birth, 
birth all the way, to the angel, from the lowest to 
the highest life is incomplete. Completeness can 
be written on anything that is spirit, not on any- 
thing that possesses this divine love. Here is an 
agency, potency that is not sufficiently expressed 
through what happens? . Just what ought to bap- 
pen. We slip off the mortal coil, we get out of the 
prison house and we find ourselves in possession of 
a finer mechanism, a machine that is more potent to 
our well, a machine of involuntary. action which is 
more wonderful than voluntary action of the body. 
Here it is all voluntary there an involuntary exis- 
tence. The creative power goes on and exercises 
itself in an unconscious manner. So spirits find 
themselves involuntarily and many times called 
upon on the other. side. 


The little child and the older person pass to the 
spirit world and recognize their friends. Pass sud- 
Gen and sweet into companionship, and all accor- 
ding to natural law. It is not by any special act on 
the part of Providence which was in the beginning 
and the end. You pray sometimes, do you not? 
Everyone prays sometimes, and you think this pray- 
er will quicken the consciousness of the father to- 
ward you. The answer waits, it may not come in 
the form you prescribe it, but it will surely come. 
We are all praying for diviner companionship. 
Here is another natural evidence of continued ex- 
perience. It isnot the man who meets death most 
fears it. The brave-boys on the battle.field, at the 
mouth of the cannon, saw death, and were not 
afraid. Death is not horrible to anyone near him; 
as he unveils himself just before we pass over. It is 
birth we have called death allalong. What does it 
do for us? It finds us preserved in our entiety, 
every faculty of the mind of which we are in pos- 
session of many to-day, of which we have no con- 
sciousness are unveiled, revealed and quickened in 
this new mechanism, in this new organization 
which we take possession of, on he other side of 
the river: We have to choose what our destiny 
shall be, we take up the old questions right where 
we left them, and we go on working, it may be, in 
new forms thatshall be palpable to spirit conscious- 
ness in physical bodies. With these we march 
right on in the path of knowledge, of all sorts of 
knowledge, until every faculty has devolved the at- 
tainment, and manifested. the. entirety of Divine 
potency, until every spiritual faculty shall have 

ipened,. and pert ave time comes pev- 
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amidst the applause of the audience. 
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-Christian Church did not at once take hold of 


ideas in earth-life, and asked for his. prayers until 


‘Mrs. Watson concluded with a beautiful poem 
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turer days of his manhood he always found him- 4 i i ae 
self, treading on the corns of.public opinion. At | D TOi 
the age of thirteen years, he was considered a reli- ; R 
gious boy under the tuition of Elder Knapp. He so E o 
remained in the church two and a-half years, pre- ' < e 
paring for the ministry, and it was his duty to care- | : di 

fully read the Bible, the base of the so-called. i i n 
Christian religion. In the course of time he began: : A AS 4 
to question, whether what he had learned in the: 

church was what Jesus taught. It was evident that - 

profession was one thing and practice another, and 

he told his father that he would pray no more in 

family circles, as he had doubts as to the teachings 

ofthe church. He stepped out, cast himself off, and z = 

he drifted around with more or less anxiety as time f i ` 
passed. He cared not what trouble or trial he had ; T EN 
in his progressive life if he was prepared for tbe fu- i Í 
ture. When’ Spiritualism came, the world. to him 
was dark, he bad no object to live for, but the first ` 
lessons of his life seemed to.make him take another 
advanced step. He had already made up his mind: 
not to carry a load of trash which falsehood was to 
him, for he would have to leave it behind him 
when entering the future state. The fear of abso- 
lute truth, is the fear of every soul who believes in 
the eternal turments of hell and damnation, an idea 
so horrible as to make one shudder in thinking of 
it. He had often thought it wonderful, that the 


spiritualism when it came, and thus let in the true ‘s =O A 
light, to dissipate the dark dogmas ofthe past which | ; i Š 
still enshrouded it. He became a spiritualist when = r 
searching for the truth, and. being satisfied of this, =` -07 > 
he rests thereon, his hopes of the future. s 

The speaker now narrated severai tests which PEN 
satisfied him of the absolute truth of spirit commu- á i 
nication. About the year 1855, in New York, be 
attended a spiritual seance, where there were loud 
rappings on a table. He asked if any spirit 
wanted to communicate with him—the answer was 
“ Mother.” 

“Do you wish to communicate with me?” r > 

Thè answer was, “Yes.” ; g 

The lecturer then privately wrote on a piece of `> . S 
paper,inStieh away that it was impossible for any eee 
morta], beside himself, to know what he wrote, “If $ eo 
you are the spirit of my mother will you spell your 
maiden name, and state the place of your 
nativity 2”? 

The response was 
New York.” 

All this was developed without asking aloud a 
single question. It was mental. : ` 
The lecturer also received a satisfactory communi- 
cation from his brother who had- been recently 
killed by lightning. r 
_ These and other similar communications settled 
his mind as to the entire truth of spirit communion. 
At Utica, N. Y., his mother came to him, a little 
while after she had passed to spirit-life, and said 
he was right and she was wrong in her religious ` 


, 


“Hannah Smith, Schoharie, 


she was forgiven, for she could not progress until 
this should take place. After such evidence as. this, 
supplemented by a series of spiritual facts, who can 
doubt of future existence? Ihe speaker alluded 
to the past and the present in regard to the progress 
made in the scjences and mechanics a 
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which was, that Dr. Harvey, a couple hundred 

years ago, could not believe the blood circulated 

animal creation, a thing that a child knows in tHe 

present generation; tbus step by step. im- i 

portant discoveries have been made.. Intelligence 

is illuminating our pathway to the future beyond 

the bounds of time. The little petty differences of By Se 

opinion in regard to natural forces, will soon be f o 

blotted out, and knowledge—the master-piece of ee con 

the whole—will crown the efforts of progressive 

people. He had intendedto give some idea of his 

experience in the physical phenomena in Spiritual- 

ism, but he would defer it because of a want of 

time, to another conference. ae! ta aw 
Short addresses were delivered by Mr.J. A. Bliss, ° Es 

Mr. Wescott, Mr. Hoover, and several ladies, after 


sun penetrating and weaving mantles of glory over 


which the conference adjourned. 


- press of the city. When they do bogin to mention 
ity. it is with a doubtful compliment. 1 feel we 
-. Ought to do all in our power. tor.the. furtherance 
and gustenance of this enterprise, and ‘J hepe it will 
>- : meet at your hands due consideration. I know. of 
yothing so weighty. so important, so well worthy of 
ur undivided effort as this. eee 

This society, from its charter, dates ‘some 
iéven -years, starting without a ‘hall, without a li- 
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the flesh and ifthe child is born physically de- 
formed, the result.is deformity on the part of the. 
spirit, on the part of the mentality. But this is not 
the case. The fact is, the absence. of. the harmo- 
nious adjustment between the spirit and body is the. 
cause of.idiocy; it is not: because there'is not spirit 
there ;..not- because these physical organs. hold. 
spirit utterly subject to it; but merely because they 
Ten Aii will not respond to the appeals of the’ spirit, they 
iy,’ without a paper to give expression to thé | will not yield to the impressionsof spirit. . There is 
gbts that fall like dew from/the mountain top | something written in the body. `. . 
rangel voices. aes ; `. : ‘If we look over the faces of the audience we find 
us rise ‘up in the majesty of our strength, and_| here character expressed in the physical organiza- 
Dnsider the duties we owe to posterity, and our | tions, differing widely, ‘very: widely with some, 
Skind. Hf we have a philosophy, and admire truth, | slightly on the part of others: We see everywhere 
t us:make an effort and try to present itin atan- | in every human face the history. to some-extent of 
kible: form, that those who are not well acquainted | the spirit.. Mental labor makes its imprint, wears. 
; „have the opportunity of being informed. `- . | out the body more rapidly than pbysical:labor.. ` 
Y, aust commend tbis effort. as worthy. of your | -< Whatis mental labor? %7 0 Tes |. Poe 
geideration, especially to those who‘sympathize Why it is the spirit. hastening’ to’ its: work, it. is 
; th the feelings and emotions that. entwine them- | spirit hastening to gather whatsoever it may of the 
Selves around the human heart, and those who hold | external that shall keep it hereafter... This is men- 
pmearand dear the sacred relations:of life, ‘| tal labor, and this human world ‘of ours ‘and thesé 
human bodies and spirits are simply in a grand 


* After singing the hymn, commencing ‘‘Couarage,: 
int heart; why all these fears,” Mrs. E. L. Wat- 
ten offered the following—! aa 7 
l INVOCATION. — Behe g . 
‘Oh, thou infinite source of life, of love and of 
buth. These human spirits turn‘toward thee ever- 
o asking closer communion, more intimate. re- 
-and the dissolution of the mystery that 
s our existence: Thou infinite spirit; we- 
pe, that at every turn we meetthy divine life 
dd, that even in our sorrow thou makest 
$ known to us, that even in the deepest af- 
pn we find thy hand. ~Oh, divine spirit, thou 
art the world’s colporteur, thou whom we can- 
"adequately name, since our consciousness hath 
bt -knoWledge in thy attributes, thy beatitudes, 
7 and yet, oh, infinite spirit,.in the secrecy of our own 
life, we hold thee in the secrecy of thine own life. 
‘Thy promises are written and we pray not that thy 
laws shall be suspended, but only that we may read 
i more correctly the divine word written in the forms 
eed of matter, and spoken in: the impulse of the spirit. - 
Thou seest the needs of all thy children; in this 
-hour we need not name them, -we pray that thou 
-should answer them, and yet the prayer itself is but. 
the material which thou hadst implanted with us to 
obedience under the law by which human spirits 
‘are drawn nearer:unto thee,.and those that pray 
-with heavy hearts, with-heavy burdens may feel the 
truth, and the angel of love walking invisibly be-. 
side them, helping them to bear these burdens. 
With those whose life-patb is lonely, ob, that thou 
mayst fill the divine companionship, that those who 
are so homesick to-night, whose hearts are aching 
for beaming looks, for hands clasped, for the beau- 
tiful life, oh, that these may find elemeyts of him 
: within themselves, that they may transcend the 
r . aws ofthe flesh, anc perceive that interwoven be- 
tween them and the beloved ones, and find them- 
selves in the midst of a home circle with those who 
‘are dwelling almost. hopelessly in the world, may 
-feel the divine presence, may constantly awaken to 
a consciousness of the dignity of the task which 
‘thou hast given them to perform. We need not ask 


as pnpils, andthe physical organizations are the in- 
strumentalities by, which the-spirit is to become ac 
‘quainted with the external universe by which they 
may. become . more accurate and, more skilful,: 
erected on the part of this indestractable force, built 
- yp, eternal and which shall not decay.. - Ti 
- In the men and women who labor in thè moral. 
‘field for the amelioration of their: kind, we find 
those, who, though their-eyes: may not be straight, 
‘though their noses may be set on the side, though 
their brows may be out-of proportion to their chins,’ 
and at first glance we see these men and women are 
yery homely, they have no beauty, no sympathy, no 
Harmony in their eternal adjustment, yet when. wé 
become acquainted with the spirit nature—in otber- 
-words, their is a spirit influence passing, out from 
‘every human. being, and when it meets our spirit, 
what. is the result. ?—whby how these homely beings 
-blossom with this knowledge, how these human be- 
‘ings with crooked, noses and. homely features worm 
and entwine to.our affection, the” face that was. a 
year ago absolutely repulsive.on further acquain- 
tance with the spirit.. When we know what the 
spirit is doing through this clumsy machine, we love 
ät. This is another proof of the superiority of the 
-spirit over the body. If.it was a fact that our bod- 
ies were constantly subjecting the spirit to their 
sway if it were in closest barmony to our bodies, 
how many of us would.care whether we. had souls 
or not, providing the stomach was well cared for, 
‘and that the lungs were in good condition. and.all 
the functions of the system were in good order. We 
should not take pains about the soul. But the fact 
is, if the soul is reality inthe body, it is all; every- 
thing we do, whether exercise or work in any way, 
we are doing these things in. obedience to a divine 
necessity, in obedience to an irresistable law of the 
spirit, not a law of the flesh, a law of the spirit by 
which the spirit is fed, by which it is attracted, by 
‘which it blossoms out into these clearly. defined 
identities that are to live in the world that we, to- 
day, call invisible. 


ae hou dost bless us in life and death Another, natural evidence is the fact it every- 
zb a E we Graiae thee. ; where aimg at perfection and will not be satisfied 
a ROCER 5 > = with the blossom, though it be ever so sweet. The 


oF nA _ ooo LECTURE. . | germ crystalizes and ripens and greets our con- 
When we shall have -solved the mystery of life, | sciousness. sometimes like a benediction, and yet 
i , ‘death will no longer be to us mysterious, the phil- | nature is not content with that. . She wants.the 
2 ovo). osopby of death is the key to the philosophy of life. | flower to ripen and to ripen into seed and renew the 
an rae ‘42. "We have been dragging a chain and ball at the | germinal powers, revivifying again and reproduc- 
À heel: We | ing going’a step farther forward inthe march of life. 


aw heels:of our spiritual nature in all these ages, r for ] 
have been. mistaking the shadow, forthe substance} In. tbe animal organization we tind. everywhere, 
; ‘from the lowest mo'a-k up to man, we find there 


Wand tbe substance for the shadow. But the time 7. r 
-Come when. we no longer ask the question : | are suggestions of a bigher form of life.. Nature is 
at means deatL? With trepidation gf, mind and | not going tobe satisfied, 50 she turns her jélly fish 
put this question to pature.and.to the | inte her-chemical ! ; and-produces a ‘higher 
‘as we put any .other question, that | order.-/ Still:she.goes..thus.tg minister to higher 


pt 
je. 


-school room in which we study and walk and work, 


ripeness. -The whole human life is full of natural 
evidence of immortality, and of a continued state 
of existence after death. This life is full of disa- 
bilities, but-it has not attained completeness. It 
is imperfect on every side. For instance, a musi- 
cian, whose spirit leans toward the great unseen, 
and whose hands have tried to make record in hu- 
maninstraments, as Mendelssohn, or Mozart, or any 
of these inspired ones; ask if they are satisfied 
even in this direction ef music, those whose ears 
‘are trained and educated to harmonies, so that the 
man is actually perfect as a musician, he produces 
a masterpiece ; he is ripe in this faculty, but ask 
‘this man who so excels in this @irection, and what 
will the answer be? Like the man you question 
-in regard to perfection of his own life, his answer 
will be; even in this direction of harmony, in this 
direction of music, he is so incomplete he despairs 
of ever being. a good musician. Why? Because 
the idea always. goes ahead of the actual accom- 
plishment; because the aspiration ever leaps. these 
human finite barriers. So that.this is evidenced in 
the: single faculty of the musician, however per- 
fect. . In this brief existence, there is not time to- 
ripen in.anything; so that we are unripe, not 
only in one faculty, but every faculty of our being, 
because. these faculties are not satisfied. They 
hunger still. - - 

Humbolct in physical nature, hearing the tre- 
‘mendous and subiime-answers that came to him of 
the immutability of the laws of the universe ; listen- 
ing to the music of the stars, se that they were, as 
it were, in the palm of his hand, wanted to know 
of the universe. ` 


all these atoms. -. : 


So it.is the physical binds us only for the time 


being, and-our physical existence is given to us here 
that we may be more perfect, as spiritual beings. 
Experience here is of service hereafter, and the ev- 
idence of the independence of the spirit over the 
body is seen in these facts of human experience. 


Now there are ‘evidences of immortality which 


we shall. not call up to-night, as our time is too 


limited. 


But we will say in passing, that the evi- 


dences which the church has given of immortality, 
are indeed very few, if we must receive the inspira- 
tion of the Bible as inconvertible authority on this 


subject, that- has: very little to console us. 


Very 


little is said of.immortality in: the Christain Bible, 
and if you bring to us the history of the resurrec- 
tion of Jésus of Nazareth, as another evidence of 
man’s: immortality, we must reject this on the 
ground that. it is exceptional; that he was an ex- 
ceptional being, and according to the Christian idea, 


was not. human, but: divine. 


Therefore the resur- 


rection of Jesus of Nazareth would be no promise 
of resurrection to you, my friend- Why? because 


he partook so largely of the divine nature. 


He de- 


clared he was Ged, and of course God could get out 
of the grave, and God .could transcend these physi- 


cal laws, can take upon himself any form he pleases. | 


-Many eminent Commentators: declare that crucifix- 
ion was not sufficient to cause death. And their 
-idea is, God may have died of a broken heart, and 
_-f this is the case, he may also have lain in the sep- 
ulcher without having died in the natural,way; he 
‘may have lived years after he was supposed by his 


It ïs not many centuries ago since we were en- — 


tifely ignorant of the use that the thunderbolt 
could be put to.. We had an idea that it was only 
pyrotechnics on the part of the people in the clouds, 
only a` grand fire-works exhibition. There were 
men. and women who were horrified at these ap- 
pearances and believed that evil demons lurked be- 
hind the clouds. But we took a few steps forward 


and what have we found? We find here the mes- į 


senger ; we find this wild beast of the clouds is the 
dumbest kind of an animal and can be treated in 
almost- any manner. . We see it put to almost.gvery 
kind of uses. It will paint. your pictures for ‘you, 
and lately it has been introduced into prison disci- 
cipline, and the poor fellows instead of being ducked 
in cold water now have the battery applied, and 
while it acts as a punishment, it does not injure 
them, and this is one of the elements. Now wh?2n 
your petrsleum is exhausted, when the coal be `s 
have given out ; when these wonderful provision: 
of nature are exhausted, are we going to grumble 
and borrow trouble. We were told by a dear 
woman, who had seen much trouble, and lost many 
friends in the late war, that we should never bor- 
row trouble ; that borrowed trouble is the worst of 
all troubles. We say if our timber may all be de- 
stroyed, our coal beds and our petroleum exhausted, 
we find this same heat by electricity. Electricity 
is going to obey our mandates and turn night into 
day, and run our steam engines by and by, and we 
will have learned lessons in more than thaf, by and 
by.and this is only one agency that comes to ad- 
minister to man’s necessities. 


We do not know the simple, the first truth of the 
possibility that lies in a single atom of the globe. 
And we think our globe is one of the smallest com- 
pared to the countless worlds in space and when we 
consider the Swarming souls that are turned out of 
this school-room into the great invisible, are only a 
little feather compared to the countless” millions 
that are being involved in the other laboratories of 
God’s physical and spiritual universe. “And yet 
talk about-our exhausting our resources, and about 
the necessities of dying, lest we crowd the nniverse! 
‘LApplause}.. Here I say is another natural evidence 
or man’s continued existence after death. Our-ac- 
complishment here is so small in. comparison. with 
our desire, in comparison with our aspiration. Why. 


oe i 


disciples to be dead. Again, physical resurrection 
is impossible, because there is nothing in nature 
which is evidence of man’s physical resurrection, 
and jf we depend upon Gabriel's trump to wake us 


| up and that we shall be clothed in human bodies, 


i shal -sleep over.. 


I am afraid we will be disappointed, and that we 
[Applause] Again, there is not 


| sufficient material in the globe to enable the hu- 


{ 
t 


man souls that will need garments in the resurrec- 
tion. [Continued Applause] : We would go into 
the spirit world like the veriest beggars without any- 
thing to wear. No the physical resurrection is not 
possible, according to the popular belief. But you 
say all things are possible with God, but the impos- 
sible is not. And the transcendent of his own’ law 
is not-possible and we believe, whether we live or 
die, we live'and die according to immutable law, 
and one of these laws is that of necessity. One of 
the laws of God as well as man. 


SPIRIT MANIFESTATIONS. 


Now what does actually take place at death. Je- 
sus was a beautiful illustration of the spiritual res- 
urrection. But he was not the only illustration. 
If he was, we must rejeet this as evidence of man’s 
immortality. If Jesus was the only person that 
ever appeared in the world after the change called 
death, we would have no guarantee of immortality, 
because again it is claimed he is an exceptional be- 
ing, that he-was not subject to ordinary law, as we 
fortunately or unfortunately are. Therefore if he 
appeared as a spiritual being’ yet not as a physical 
being—if the body was not raisen on the third day, 
his appearance to his disciples, and to Mary in the 
garden would be no evidenc: of immortality. We 
have other evidence of spirit manifestations. Spirit 
manifestations have been co-existent with humanity, 
and I declare if this is the only indisputable ev¢i- 
dence, the only satisfactory evidence of immortality 
that we have on the world. All these others that 
we have cited to you, fall to the ground. Yet man’s 
yearning is a desire to get out of the actual. We 
are striving through our physical senses to hold to 
the iutangible, and it is impossible for you to-be 
convinced and to know anything, that is not approv- 
able to your five senses. This is the und of the 
materialist. It is not:our ground. If I did not 
‘know anything except with my five senses, it would 
not be much, for my- physical organization : is 


A conference meeting of this organization was ` i 


held où Sunday afternoon in Phoenix Hall, at No. 
403 Vine street. The following is the declaration 
of principles of the Association: 


“And as ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise.” 

Spiritualists believe in one God, who is a spirit, 
that spirit is causation underlying all things, and to 
learn his laws, he should be worshipped through 
the medium of knowledge and wisdom sustained 
by truth. The government of the universe shows 
Pees laws, by which we. should regulate our 
ives. = 

The Great Spirit ealled God, through nature ex- 
hibits himself to man, that the divine attributes 
which work through matter are effected by causes, 
brought to bear upon earth through spirit power. 

All reformers, through whom has been revealed 
to man a broader, deeper and more beautiful and 
advanced religion or philosophy by which to live, 
are instruments or mediums through which the 
spirits move ; and as the laws of God are the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever, the same power ex- 
ists now and works upon mankind, as in the days of 
Confucius, Plato, Socrates and Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is not Christian Spiritualism, nor Jewish Spir- 
itualism, Mahommedan Spiritualism,. nor Ancient 
Spiritualism in any of its separate forms, but Spir- 
itualism in the sénse that reforms the soul,—That 
acknowledges the obligation of duty, and delights 
in worthy labors well performed; that lights its 


candie and puts it on a candle stick; that exempli- 


fies the Golden Rule; that teaches not only by 
precept, but by example also; that seeks to ver- 
come evil with good; that works by loya «-fwUr 
ifies the heart, bringies turtu tne peaceable fruits of 
ls rightenver1ess. i 2 . 

As Spiritualists and Progressionists we unite our- 
selves as a society, that we may the more harmo- 
niously advocate the great and sublime truths as 
taught by spirits, acknowledging as our belief the 

‘infinite presence, the divine energy,the one living 

and true God, an eternal worker whose law is love; 
in Jesus of Nazareth, as a spiritual medium, refor- 
mer and teacher, accepting him as Peter did, “as a 
‘man approved of God among you by wonders and 
signs.” ; 

We believe in the spirit, influence as it rested 
upon the disciples, “fell upon those who heard 
Peter,” and was poured out upen the Gentiles, as 
is evidenced in the present day by healing the sick 
and restoring the form to a normal condition, 
through the laying on of hands. : 

We further believe in inspiration, a spiritual in- 
filling from the divine fountain through ministering 
spirits, the beautiful in nature, prophets and apos- 
tles, mediums and reformers, the same as in the 
past, so are they in the present. We further be- 
lieve in rewards and punishments as links in the 
chain of cause and effect, retribution is inevitable, 
man asa spiritual being is a moral actor, a subject 
of law, and is responsible, reaping anguish from 
vice, and happiness from virtue, who cannot escape 
the legitimate consequences of violated law, for na- 
ture’s God, holding the golden scales of justice says 
obey and enjoy, transgress and suffer. 

_ The President, Mr. Jobn Tingley, took the chair 
at three o’clock, and made a brief prayer. 
singing a couple of hymns, Mr. W. H. Westcott 
leader, one tady and four gentlemen were admitted 
to membership. The president explained the busi- 
ness of the Conference, stating that ten minutes 
wonld be allowed to each speaker to deliver. ad- 
‘dresses pertinent to the occasion, not however as a 
debating society. .- 3 po is S 

Mr. F. Skinner having been announced as the prin- 
cipal speaker to. deliver a special address, occupied 
half an hour. After preliminary: remarks, he said 
that-in the early days of his youth his natural ten- 
-dencies 


After- 


| acter of Loki, that at a later 


e i him to take a step in advarce of ; 
[others around him, and from. that time:to the ma- ) desolating flame! - 


Marvelous, if True. 


It is a curious fact, if steamboatmen be not mis- 
led, that the Mississippi 1s constantly moving its 
channel further east. ‘The. world, revolving from’ 
west to east, may force the great volume of water 
to impinge more violently against the eastern, than 
its reactionary motion against the western shore. 
Earthworks erected in the extreme northern por- 
tion of the heights on which Columbus, Kentucky, 
stands, on which Bankhead’s battery was long en- 
camped, have long since been swept into.the Gulf 
of Mexico. So with those at Fort Pillow and at 
Randolph, of which not a vestige remains. The 
pretty plateau of [861 at the water’s edge in front of -f 
the navy-yard, on which there were ten or twenty i < 
old thirty-two-pounders and barbarous field-pieces : 3 
of the olden time, now pave the ocean’s bottom, and $ 
nearly sixty acres in front of Memphis have drifted - 
out to sea. The state of facts obtained at Vicksburg 
and Natches, and it is only at Helena, and for a 
very short distance, that thé uplands on the western 
shore of the Mississippi are at all or anywhere visi- 
ble. From Cairo to the Balise the river is appa- 
‘rently moving toward the east. The same facts and 
the same iufluences, civil engineers have often as- ` 
serted, affect railways that extend from north to 
south.. The eastern rails are worn away more 
rapidly than those on the west side of the track- 
way- There must be some unseen force tilting 
each locomotive toward the rising sun, and we 
would be pleased to learn whether these, ORS ugly p 
: > 6 ” Eee oe t 

speaking) ‘iereatures7 afl smashing things toward 

vue east. Doa majority of little accidents occur on i 
the eastern side of the great highways connecting 
Chicago and Mobile and New Orleans? and do 
river pilots find it difficult to prevent steamers 
sticking their noses into the eastern bank of the 
river? The facts as to the conduct of the river are 
as stated, and with, singular impatience we await a 
solution of the mystery at the hands of the Lotos 
Club, or of the Society for the Prevention of Cruel-. 
ty to Dumb Brutes, or at the hands of the woman 
crusaders, who must take a deep interest in this 
question affecting the fortunes of. the “Big Drink,” ; : 
as the Chickasaws called:‘the Mississippi.— Mem- . i 
phis Appeal. l l 


The Devil of Christianity. 


The personal or mythical character or nature of 
the devil, is referred to that class of persons who 
have fondness for discussing abstruse questions. 
The general reader, however, who desires informa- 
tion on the historical character of his satanic majes- 
ty is here presented with all the facts that can be 
readily gleaned relative thereto. The real name of : 
the devil is Loki, a demigod of Scandinavian my- ; RS 
thology. He belonged to an older race or dynasty, 
than that of the Aesir. He was on terms of inti- 
macy with Odin, and was received among the 
Aesir. IJIn’appearance he was remarkably beauti- 
ful; possessed great knowledge and was deeply 
cunning. He often -brought the new gods into 
difficulties, from which, however, he never failed 
“to extricate them. He was regarded as the princi- 
pal of strife and disturbance in the Scandinavian 
mythology; the ‘Spirit of Evil,” mingling, so to 
speak, freely with, yet, essentially, opposed to the 
other inhabitants.of Norse heaven, very much like 
-the Satan in the Book of Job. By his artful malice ia ao 
he caused the death of Balder, and was, in conse- ; a 
quence, visited by the Aesir with most terrible pun- ; 
ishment. It is quite natural, considering the char- 
l period he should. | — 
‘become identified with the Devil of Christianity. 
who is called in Norway; to the present day, Laake 
,in the beginnimg Loki was. beneficent and.uiited 
„with the all father, but. fell. his ‘high. estate, 
and. then became crafty, tractive az a 
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l y Five coples, one year, free of postage. 2... -know whether what she saw while. entranced tela- 
i of ee. 
a Twenty Oe cee ts s ae ie oe ted exclusively to „this; or partially to ‘some other: 


ee The Instructive. Experiences „of 


Mary J.. Fancher, 


In our last issue, we gave, in detail, the remarka- 
bie facts relating to-the physical. and psy: chological 
ee, i occurréncés in the extraordinary case of Miss. Fan- 
For that very full and interesting report we 
i : were indebted to that enterprising journal, the New. 
We were led to think, as we read of 
these marvellous incidents, ‘that the case : presented 
much positive evidence òf the existence ‘of the hu- 
man soul, spirit, or. sensuous life; “independent of l` 
the physical organism, which, during the mundane | 
life of man, serves the former in the normal exer- 
it réquired just.such 
_ cases as this of Miss Fancher and. that. .of Lurancy 
Venum, at Watseka, to. démonstrate this wost l 
; Both eases are the-effects of. ex- 
1 f ~ traordinary physical derangement, which, „o ře- 
sulting inthe death of.the body, orin a cotnplete 
separation of the spirit from -thë physical :form 
has left the spirit. free to exercise its functions i in an 


uP . cher. 


York -Suns 


; : cise of its natural functions., 


important truth. 


abnormal manner. 


- : Inu the case of Lurancy Veiuni, ie. ‘separation of 
her spirit from her body continued during mouths, 
while that body was tenanted and used during: Tall, 
that time by the spirit of Mary Roff,. whose: physi- 


cox cal death had occurred many years previously. “In will not permit a thorough discussion of this “case; 
a.. ; that wonderful case it .is well to remark tbat'the | ang must defer this until. some other opportunity 
SON diseases which had afflicted both Mary Roff.and | offers. : 


Luracny Venum developed.the same; or very. simi- 
“What this fact may have had to do 
with that remarkable interchange of conditions 
But 
k . when the facts are taken into consideration, that 
eg Mary Roff, who was fatally: affected ‘with epilepsy 
when in earth life, was ‘perfectly frée of those symp- 
toms, while occupying - and: using the physical or- 
ganism of Lurancy Venum ; and that after several 
months absence from- her earthly form, Lurancy 
N . Venum resumed her, mundane life, perfectly _ re- 
lieved from her previous epileptic affliction ; that a i 
mutual benefit to Mary Rof and Luraney Venum: 
had beeu aillicted by their interchange of condi- J 


lar symptoms. 


during so long a period, can only be inferred. 


tions. 


gical laws which were manifested throughout tbat: 
rell-Aattested case. ‘That they did_not doso, shows 
tat St&ience makes men as conservative and cows 
ardly, as\does its older brother—Theology..' We 
_regret that we cannot, in this connection, analyze 
Š ` the facts of that case. 
ps mat these facts constitute acomplete and perfect demon- 
a ` : stration that even in the mortal life the spirit or 
sentient. being exists independent of the. physical 
organism that it attracts to, andi in which it temper- 


; : . ‘arily*clothes itself. . 

7 3 The case of Mary Fancher is even more> impor- 
4 tant in throwing light upon this momentous fact, 

A T à : inasmuch as it compells the learned and profession- 


al classes of the people. to confront it, and to en- 

deavor to make it conform to their respective pro- 

fessional theories or hobbies.. These doughty cham- 

- pions of scientific, philosopical and theological con- 

A : servatism, in this case find themselves called upon 

Rite i to explain facts which they are forced to confess are 

strictly within the fields of i inquiry which they re- 

spectively claim as their own domain, In the 

= ` other case, they sought shelter behind the plea 

nts : that the facts were not attested by those whom they 

i would recognize asexperts. : This plea cannot serve 

them in the case of Miss. Fancher, for it has toc 

long attracted the attention ofthe most careful ob- 
servers to admit of such a plea.: 

The peculiarity of-the case of. Mary “Fancher, as 

= compared with that of _Laurancy Venum, exists in 

the fact thata complete separation of the spirit from 

: 4 the body, and a temporary usé of that body by an- 

J other spirit, seems nót to have been observed. Not- 

à withstanding she was bereft ef sight, speech and 

hearing, she still retained in.a. trancé-like ‘state, her 

bold on her physical. body.: ‘After remaining in that 

i : l condition twenty days, her: faculties were all re-i 

f stored. This restoration lasted but balf: an hour, 

_ during which time, she saw, articulated and lis- 

eee eae ence tires senses deserted her and she 


o IIC: Os - acti 
: on: for the space. 
of nearly two months without receiving ‘any =f emi 


ishment. 
- : ago;” says the Sun, ‘she hag not eaten so much food: 
in the aggregate as an ordinary healthfnl girl, of her 
age would eat in: forty. eight hours?” 
shows one of two. things. First That the physical 
requirements of her sensuous life, hardly produces 
a preceptible ` wasting of. cher: : physicaF organism ; or 
a : secondly—there is-a: ‘restoration of that: organism by 
‘| -natural means not heretofore discovered. 3 In either 
1 : case, the fact is demonstrated that human spirit or 
: f sensuous life can exist, and continue: to act amid its 
mundane, surroundings, and this for: many. years, 
2 without the use of those physical organs, the ftinc- 
| Ges tions of which are necessary to the maintainance of 
pia „physical life in a normal ‘state or condition. . The. 
in E most striking fact in the case, is this protracted con- 
i nection of the spirit with a body so little calculated 
| to afford pleasure, or to execute the will of the 
a i ‘spirit, which still retains its vital hold of that almost 
| = Bos inanimate physical organism. We have; very strong 
- relative evidence that the human soul or: sensuons 

hy life can and does exist, as a mundane being, with- 
moet E „outan organism such as Nature has furnished for 
T apie us, ‘its use. In the Lurancy Venum tase, the physical 
: body. remained and performed its normal pees 

bs tions. without the preceptible presence of the irit 

: to which it naturally belonged, and this during a 
> : ae ‘period of several months; that body being in the 
ey “meantime, occupied and used by another spirit,` 

> who, at the end of that period, vacated it and re- 

; oe stored it to its natural owner. These two cases 

g. 4 `: ° taken together, serve as positive material proof that 

` '-. the spirit or conscious being, is not dependent on 
the physical. body for its existence, but that it can 
and does exist after what is called death; and when 

the physical body, which it once occupied, and ir 
which it lived and acted, has mouldered into dust. 
This is the great lesson which this extraordinary, 
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It is amazingthat the learned and scientific world 
should have failed to give that:case the most careful 
investigation; and-to seek to discover the psycholo- 


It: must suftice to say that } à 


“Since that day, “nearly thirteen “years” 


-This fact | 


| 7D "Philadelphia. 


_they truly ‘belong, to wit’. spirituah Pero 


the spirit or soul, or that the spirit an 
are independent of each ot a 
and enjoy. life after physical ath. © 

“Under the headline, « Powers: of Second Sight,” 
The Sun' says: 


ordinary description of what she had seen while in 


by saying: 


any light upon the subject. 
Unfortunately, The. 
what Miss Fancher saw ofa supermundane nature, 
while in iher first, or any subsequent: trance. 

j would have been” very interesting and useful to 


State of human. life. 


many ‘miles away. 
things. 


on returning to her body ; or; secondly : 
possessed! faculties of sight, hearing, 
touching - 


the physical’ body: 


we reach ; they lead equally.te the same result: 


ded, to determine the truth that man is’ a spiritua 
being and not a material being; and this, as -wel 
while he! 
-divested of that ponderous vestment: 


nomena be explained. 


tention. of our readers to the. amusing attempt 


such folly, in their preceptors. 


these to them, perplexing phenomena, 


who said to the representative.of The Sun: <e 
have been interested in the Fancher’ case for som 


l 


vous disorders and:hysteria.—; - Some time ago 


spoke to Dr. Spier about i and desired to make an 
examinatio of “the cases- He answered that she 
wasn’t giving any remarkable manifestations: then. 
and that. the family didnot’ desire an examination, 
In lort, I was cooly set-back.” Dr. Beard ‘then 
k «A proper inv estigation would cost $1, ;00C, 
and would take three -months o more. Thè girl | 
must be taken away from all her friends and con- 
‘fined just: ‘as though she had committed. a crime. 
That jis, So that her friends could not act in collusion 
with her. Then cotild be ascertained, without the 
shadow. of a doubt, whether she was deceiving or 
not.” Now, Dr. Beard no doubt ‘considers the pro- 
posed measures of precaution in pursuing the’ in~ 
vestigation profounaly ‘scientific; but, even, ‘he will 
har daly claim that ‘they, are justified by: common 
sense or consistent with the faintest premptings of | 
human feeling.. The coarsest savage could not con- 
ceive a more cruel thought, than to impute decep- 
tion to Miss Fancher and her friends; if they will 
not consent to submit: the case of this: afflicted sen- 
sitive woman to-his brutal experiments. I use ‘the 


. term brutal, because physical suffering is as nothing 


‘compared with the méntal agony that-would attend 
the separation of Miss Fancher from the friends, to 
-whose society her spirit clings with such astonishing 
tenacity- Indeed, if it be true, that: every pet ani- 
mal upon- which she fixes her affections, soon diès 3: 
and that this fact, as The Suns 3epresentative 
states, ‘* has ‘been an interesting sfudy for some of 
the men of intelligence, who have visited her,” then 
there is vastly - more reason to believe ‘that Miss 
Fancher has mainly drawn her physical life-force 
from the friends she has had around: her; they sup-. 
ply ing ‘with their-tender sympathy the’ vital princi- 
ple to that wrecked physical. form, and holding her 
spirit in connection with it. ‘The separation which 
Dr. Beard proposes, would, if that be true, be a: 
‘proposition to cause the physical death.of Miss Fan- 
‘cher. It is hardly likely that such an investigation 
asi ‘Dr. Beard learnedly proposes would. last three ` 
os much less three. months. So super ior are the 
“methods of Science to Lhuse vy which plain common 
sense attains her practical ends. 

‘We protest that no. such artful ‘dodging . as that 
proposed by- Dr: Beard shall’ be ‘allowed: to keep 


back the knowledge of the great truth which: is toy 


be reached by a reasonable investigation ‘of this case. 
‘That it will not serve that. purpose is ‘certain, if 
common sense has not lost. its value as.a condition 
of correct knowledge. 

To afford these learned investigators an, 1. opportu- 
nity to reach an” ‘unmistakable clue to the apparent 
‘mystery which seems to be involved in this case, we 
will here mention the following fact, the occurrence 
of \whieb was narrated. to as, only. two days since, 

bya most intelligent | and well educated: gentlenian, 
formerly a resident of New York, but now residing 
: He said that fully four years ‘ago, 
Miss ‘Fancher - -displayed ` that. wonderful skill -in 
needle-work, notwithstanding. her sightless eyes and 
distorted’ arms, which has excited sò much as- 
tonishment in- those who have since ‘witnessed it. 
At that time Miss Fancher was visited by the wife 

of the gentleman referred to, ` who asked her how 
she managed to execute such marvellous work. To 


this Miss. Fancher replied that, when so engaged, 


“her spirit mother stood before ‘her, in a form per 


fectly tangible to her, andvassisted her to do that 
which sbe could not accomplish without tbat 
mother’s assistance. She pointed to that mother 
and asked her lady friend if she could not see her 
there, then. Miss Fancher seemed greatly puz- 
zled when the lady told her she could see nothing. 
How many. similar incidents may have occured we 
are not permitted to know; as Miss Fancher and 
her friends are co-operating with those who: ‘have 


investigated the case in trying to take the facts 
away from the class of natural phenomena to which 


We may reach to the Se again- ie 


: But, ae we “come: to. ‘consider. - the payctio: 
‘logical or mental features 8f the case, the. proof that 


scan and: id exist, act. tir 


i i “No sooner had Miss Fancher 
emerged from her first trance, soon. after the acci- 
dent, than she astonished her relations by an extra- 


that -condition ;” and then the writer settles all 
questions: concerning that significant circumstance, 
«It was unmistakable second sight.” 
Had the writer of The Sun informed us what “sec-’ 
ond sight”’ is, we would have been helped to a cor- 
rect determination as to. whether he had thrown 


un has : not informed us 


Tt 


We are told, ‘however, that as 
the ` trances increased, Miss Fancher watched and 
related in detail the movements of the family’ s 
friends in different parts of the city,. and ultimately 
narrated what was happening to those who were 
This one fact. shows one of two 
First: that her sp} irit could leave her body, 
and proceed, unencumbered by the latter, to wit- 
ness, by the spirit perceptions, what. she described 
‘that : she 
‘smelling, 
and tasting in no way dependent: on` the 
physical organs or nerves cf sensation; incident to 


It matters not which of those. tee ‘conclusions | 


the determination of the: ‘grand and glorious fact that 
man has an existence and a conscious realization-of 
-individualized life, entirely independent of a physi- 
cal organism, such as isthe material human ‘body. - 
‘We would gladly take up each fact and circum- 
stance of this most. instructive case, and test it by 
the formula which Modern Spiritualism | has provi- 


lis clothed with an ear ‘thly. body, as when 
-A` careful 
study of the case, as presented by The Sun, satisfies 
us that by no. other formula can this singular phe- 
We regret that our space 


We cannot, however, close without calling the ati: 


which are being made by learned: scientists and 
theologians to show that "Miss “Fancher is not a. 
clairvoyant subject, or a medium for:.spirit control. 
It would never do for these learned gentlemen’ to. 
be caught interesting themselves in a case. of clair- 
voyant, clair- audient or trance mediumship, their. 
enlightened pupils: and followers would ‘Jaugh at 
They have, there- 
fore, fruitlessly sought to flad some new’. name: for 
Prominent: A 
‘and indeed ` most ‘prominent among: these learnéd 
investigators of the case, is Dr. George Ms Beard, 


time, and have written much on. the subject of ner- 


. ciety against tbe evil spirits in the flesh, even if- i is 


“uated: ‘at the. we 


it is: ^ 


ATTEMPTED RESURRECTION OF à DEAD FRAUD. 


Some honest and intelÌigent friends of ours, write to 
| asik:-** Will you not, in behalfor yonr spiritual read- 
ers, of whom you have many, visit the Bliss mediums, 
and, in an unprejudiced Manner, examine the mani- 
festations of spirit power (given through these much- 
maligned and abused individuals) and pubiish tbe re- 


sults of your observations?” 


Some weeks ago we yielded to a solicitation such as 
the above, and accompanied some personal friends, 
who are believers'in spiritualism, to @ place knownas. 
Circle Hall, where the Bliss-ful couple nightly pretend 
“to recall from the ~“ pale reaims of space” ghastly 
S are 

n the. 
occasion alluded to, the circle wasa private one, all 
those present knowing each other, and being disposed 
to observe the conditions which Mr. Bliss assured 
them were very necessary to insure satisfactory man- 
ifestations. The cabinet, situated at the west side of 
the room, was thrown open for examination, and we,. 
were invited to make sure that it was an- 


forms which they would fain persuade their du 
the spirits of their beloved departed friends. 


with others 
t honest cabinet.” 


lng that it was inaccessible—as the present oneseem 
to be—from the outside. 


the Holmes’ were honest mediums.’ 


spirits. 


said lamp in a box, at the east 
room, and drawing curtains before it. 


idly before us and took a seat beside the c 
figure which was, presumably, that. ofe 


man in Boston), insomuch as h l 
be rolled up as though she had ji : 
tantly. from her laundry engagement. 
-entrance into the room, 
and, coming forward towards . the | 
a genti man to escort her into the i : 

- scarcely disappeared behind the curtain that dra 


1 drawn. 


intiuences,”’ 


-at an end. 


>) contrary in the Mmterim. 


S 


if known 
ghostly soirees of ‘-Circle Hall. 


ment. 


imagine. 


ances ofthese bungling charlatans. 


1 


e | to be able to believe In its truth. 


ly abhor and repudiate all so-called manifestat 


I- 


ene~ 
dupes 


their rascality do not hesig 

insanity by their diabolic: oo P 
ert Daie Owen and others We imnight mention. Ve 
candidly think the law ought to be able to Protect’ so-. 


power less to deal with those who are outside of its 
jurisdiction. 
In. his ungrammatical and illiterate remarks, “pre-: 


“nounced that, by a decree of the court, 
. festations had been declared legal, and he was, there- 
fore, free to give spiritual seances, when and under- 
whatever circumstances ` he pleased, provided only. 
that he did not attempt to coerce people into the s Spir, 
itual belief. Is this true, we wonder? Does the- 
give to charlatans the right to trade upon the most. 
‘sacred feelings of the human heart by pretending: to 
-restore lost friends to their longing gaze? ` All down 
through the ages humanity has been reiterating the 
question, “Ifa man die shall he live again?” And in 
the wide-spread desire that we all feel to have this: 
“question answered satisfactorily, there is’ nothing 
either unnatural, ridiculous or criminal. . We ourself 
believe that no worthy aspiration of the human: heart 
is destined to remain forever unsatistfied.”’ EP ico! 


Courtesy requires us to believe that Miss. Me- 


Dowell. has given the true reason for her. having 


sought the opportunity of coming before: the public 
in the manner she has done, in this instance. ` Af: 
this was so, it must have been her honest purpose to- 
lay aside all prejudice and to report nothing but the 
truth to her spiritual readers who sought. her as- 
sistance to get the facts before the public. . That she. 
should have so entirely failed to be governed by the: 
facts in the case, is unfortunate for us, for we. had 
hoped to be able to give our attention entirely: to the | 
elucidation of the truths of Spiritualism through. in-. 
contestable facts; and to be spared the necessity of 
‘demonstrating those facts against. such questioning. 
of them, as that we have in hand. si g 
And just here, we ask the reader to} note al rd kep. 
iù mind the fact, that those opponents of Spiritual- 
ism who'attempt to discredit the phenomenal facts - 
on which it rests, i invariably seek to make the issue 


a personal one, and in every à possible“ 
way to evade the only issue that- can . be 
properly made, which is one of- fact; $ -wiih 


which, personal considerations can have - noth- 
ing to do. We will, however, overlook: the, ‘bad 
taste of Miss McDowell, in.going out of her way. to: 
befog a question of fact with splenetic personalities 
having no relation to that question. The honesty. 


and truthfulness of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss. are not. in-’ 


volved and cannot affect that question one way or 
‘the other. 

With this clearing away of the ‘Ttubbish, “with | 
which Miss McDowell has;sought to cover, up the 


only question which concerns. the public, in this. 
connuection, we will see how the matter stands: 
Miss McDowell sets out to make an unprejudiced 
examinationiof certain occurrences, and with that | 


view seeks af. opportunity to do so.. She obtains 
the consent of Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bliss ‘to give 
a private sednce for her and such friend’ as she 
might desi reto be present ; aud this with the. un- 
derstanding t that Miss McDowell would give a truth- 
ful public account of what mfght take. place:at that 
seance. Mr: and: Mrs. Bliss, as we know, were 
fully apprised of Miss McDowell’s strong bias 
against them, and might very properly have refused,- 

on that ground, to subject themselves; to her in- 
quisitorial ill-uature ;, but they bad a much greater 
reason why they should have peremptorily refused, 
at that time, to submit to this proposed ordeal; and 
that was that Mrs. Bliss was in daily expectation of 
becoming a mother. Even under these circum” 

stances, rather than give Miss McDowell the oppor 


vestigation, they consented to give the seance asked 
for. 

At: the time appointed, Miss McDowell with 
some eight : or ten other. persons attended and the 
seance commenced. Here began one of those fair 
and: unprej udiced investigations which have resulted 


. în the ‘Exposure n: ‘of 30` many unfortunate me- 
‘diums. 


“Miss MeDowe tells -us s that, u The cabinet, sit- 


open for 


. 


to ‘criticise: the statement in question, we will lay it 
in full before our: readers, “although we could: find 
much better. "uae s for the space it will require: Here 


Wewent forward, rather reluct- 
antly, on being pressed by our friends to do so,. but 
sealed the fute of that seance, by remarking to the 
master of ceremonies, that we had examined the 
*s Katie King” cabinet, and been deluded into believ-. 


This elicited the rather snap- 
‘pish remaurk-:-* Well, that wasan honest cabinet - and: 
With the sim- 
ple reply, ‘‘ that is a matter of opinion,” we tookgour 
‘seat, and the preparations were made forthe’ wentrance- * 
of Mrs . Bliss and the appearanve of her- familiar - 


The room, which, up to this time, had been. ligħted 
by a single coal-oil lamp, was darkened by plaeing 
end ‘or the. 

When these 
arraugements were complete, Mr. Bliss ‘commenced. 
the singing ot abhymn in @ strong nasal voice, and. 
soon after, a short squatty female figure passed. rap-. 


might have been taken forthatof Mr. Bliss’ legal wife 
(who is now earning her livelihood asia -washerwo: 
ves seemed to. 


the front of the audience chamber of the ghosts, when 

the curtains were thrust aside, and an object looking: 
likea sheet cast hurriedly over a broumstick. ap- 
peared in front of the apertureand-was instantly with- 
This interesting specimén of the. genus spirit: 
1 | was thrust out at intervals of five minutes, two or: 
three times, and then the medlum‘herself came. forth, -}° 
“and, after some whispered woOrdg to Mr. Biiss, in 
which we could distinguish ‘*-bad conditions,” “evil. 
‘positive magnatismn, ” etc., she withdrew. 
as she had entered,and Mr. Bliss declared the seance 
After some futile endeavors lo explain 
the non-appearance of the spirits, he told the com- 
pany that they could haveanothber private seance, and 
invited all present to assemble there at the same hour 
of the same evening next week, unless notified to- the 


Knowing, tull well- that Mrs. Bliss had: heard. quite |. 
enough of doubting Thomas’, in the way of newspa- 
per reporters, we felt quite sure that we should be. no- 
tlfied against coming the following’ week; and our | 
| impressions were well founded. We were. duly in- 
formed that it would not be convenient for the me- 
diums to hold the promised seance at the time: ap- 
pointed—which was a polile way of infcrining us that 
no plied gal soe attache, whetber male or female, would 

admitted hereafter to participate in the 


This decision of these arrant humbugs and. thor- 
oughly exposed frauds gave us no pain or disappoint--| 
1n every lineof the face of the maz Bliss and. 
his male assistant, is written ‘‘impostor,” as plainly: 
as if traced in letters ofink. His female assistant we 
did, not see, the darkness being such as to renderit 
impossible to distinguish a single feature of. her face. 
How is it that people of common sense can ‘be delud-:|- 
ed by such miserable humbugs as these we cannot | 
The least mysterious of the tricks of. the. 
least accomplished -prestidigitateurs are far _ more’ 
wonderful than any of the sleight-of- “band perform- 


Heretofore we have always given much respectful 
attention to the claims of modern spiritualism, in its | 
more respectable phases, and- have: earnestly desired 
We, however, utter-.. 
ns 

of spirit power, given through miserable tricksters. 
such as the Homes and Bliss people, who, forthe 
and ease on the proceeds of 


vious to the opening of the seance, Mr. Bliss- un-. 
these“ mani- | 


-nòthing else. 


‘Bliss. . 


‘she was when she entered the cabinet. . 


ceremonies, ‘thet we had examinéd the Katie. 


| from the outsids.”. 


cabinet. Why | 


the inside ? 


meet emergencies ? ? 


We: think not. 


journalist.. 


ay time. - 


: ple of candour and honesty? We think not. 


ner she has done. 


that manner. 


Dowell: 


draped. the ' front of this audience ` 


MeDowell’s : version of the ‘circumstances. It 


- unsatisfactory. 


bn close to the cabinet when that ‘ object 


looking like a sheet cast hurriedly over a broom- 
stick? ?-appeared in the doorway. 


The fact, as we 
are informed, was that this gentleman was still 
there. within reach of the alleged sham spirit. Whv 
did he not see it-as Miss McDowell did, and insist 
on: going for that broomstick and sheet? Undoubt- 


edly, for the very good reasoff that he knew it -was. 


‘no such thing, but that it was a human form and 
zel But, Miss McDowell, in her desire 
to give the public only. what she thought they would 
desire to hear, took precious good care to omit to 


tell her readers that when the alleged she et and 


broomstick was thrust out the doorway the last time; 
that the gentleman who was still standing in front 
of the ‘cabinet was requested to go,immediately,into 


it, “which he did, and he lost no time in seizing the 


only object. he found in that cabinet, to-wit, Mrs. 
So confident was he that he could selve the 
mystery, that-he gripped Mrs. Bliss with all the 
force that he could exert, and forced her from her 
seat'to the door, when she.returned to consciousness 
-to find herself. gripped in the most powerful ma n- 
ner: No: sheet, broomstick, ‘and no human form 
was” ‘there, except. Mrs. Bliss, and she precisely as 


this violent proceeding, it was qulte natural that the 
‘seance should have ended. This was what “sealed 
the face of that seance.” The guides of the medium 
had done all they could,and more than they should 
have done, for. such a-circle as was that, according 
to Miss McDowell’s account of it. To have sub- 
jected Mrs. Bliss to the influences of that circle, 
longer than she had been, would have been an act 
-of cruelty, that the spirit guides of no medium 
would be guilty of. 

- From what we absolutely know concerning the 
manifestations of evanescent human forms through 


_ the ‘mediumship of Mrs. Bliss, at similar seances, we 
have’every. reason to believe that Mrs. McDowell 
spirit form at that seance: | 


‘saw a. ‘materialized 
‘That she was mentally constituted so as to be un- 
‘able to realize this fact, is no excuse for the posi- 
tive. falsehoods which Miss McDowell ‘utters, when 
“she says > «In every line of the face of the man 


_ Bliss and his male assistant, is written ‘impostor’ as 


plainly as if traced in letters of ink.” This shows 
to what an extent person’s prejudices may carry 
them in seeing things in not their true light. We 
know not who the “male assistant” of Mr. Bliss, re- 

ferred to, may be; but this we do know that James 
AS Bliss is.no imposter, but a sincere and truthful 
man. We feel it our duty to say this of him, for 
owe have seen him tried as few men have been tried 
in the fire of persecution. But Mrs. McDowell car- 
ries her malignity too far, wheu she says, in speak- 
ing of Mr. Bliss; “His female assistant we did 
-not see, the darkness being such.as to render it im- 
possible to distinguish a single feature of her face.” 
It was Miss MoDowell’s duty to have insisted on 
seeing the medium after she came out of the cabi- 
net, and if she did not do so, it is manifesi that she 
designedly avoided that dnty, intending to make 
use of her neglect, which she has done, to preju- 
dice "Mr. and Mrs. Bliss. We would advise Misy 
McDowell to wait until her sight gets stronger, be. 
fore she asks the public to give much value to her 


| investigations of any mater which she says she 
tunity to attribute a refusal to their fear of her in- 


has seen. 
It will take more thanan unsupported asseiticn of 


| Miss McDowell to injure Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, or Mr: 


and Mrs. Holmes, as mediums or individuals. They 
have behind them powers that will bring to nought 


all such irrational abuse as that: which. character- E. i : A 
-arrest the: phenomenon- of-:thè materialzation of 
spirit forms. - atina. CER arti tre et š 


izes Miss McDowell’s statement. Mrs. Bliss is 


now a mother, and wil} be prevented from resum- 
ing her seances for some time; but Miss McDowell | | ~ 
: may rest assured that all her ungenorous- and: bitter: |- 
‘abuse will be answered- by Mrs. Blise’s:’ pens BE i 
siđe: of ‘the room, -was thrown} tectors, whenever she can resume her seances." ; 
on, and we with: bocce were} 


til then she. can cara to wait. 


< 


cabinet,. and been ‘deluded into believing ‘that it 
was inacceasible—as the present one seemed to be 
That. is Miss McDowell’s own 
version of the kind of examination that she thought 
was sufficient to enable her to make an intelligent 
‘and truthful public statement of what might take 
place, as spirit manifestations from. that cabinet. 
| But what are we to think of Miss McDowell's desire ` 
to discover the truth when she tells us that it was 
only “on being pressed ” by her “friends” that she 
« went forward, rather reluctantly,” to look at the 
that reluctance, Miss McDowell? 
Was it because you thought it unnecessary, or 
“because you were unwilling-to do the medium the 
justice to frankly admit that the cabinet was 
honestly constructed ? Why did you after going 
forward and examining the cabinet and admitting | 
that it seemed to be inaccessible from the outside, 
insinuate that it was or might be accessible from. 
Had you any reason whatever to 
think so? If you had, why did you-not then and. 
‘there state the grounds of that suspicion’ ?. -Was it: 
not intended. to leave that point an open ene, to 
If human forms should walk 
-out of that cabinet that could by no possibility be 
he medium, did you not intend to claim they were 
‘confederates of thë medium employed for that’ 
‘purpose? Otherwise, why your reluctance to sat- 
isfy yourself that the cabinet was inaccessible to 
such. confederates ? Was this course on your part 
just to: the mediums, to yourself or to the public ? 
This is not the way to reach or 
propogate truth and it is unworthy of a sincere 
-Miss McDowell well knew that. she | 
could at any time know that the cabinet was not 
‘constructed for -deception by examining it either 
fore, after or during the seance at night or inthe. 
Is it asking too much ofthis class of 
investigators of mediums to set the latter an exam- 


It. would be to: descend too low to notice the un- 
ladylike treatment of Mrs. Bliss by Miss McDowell. 
We deeply regret that justice and truth make it 
“necessary that we should take any notice of her ill- 
natured attempt to mislead the public in the man- 
Miss McDowell says of Mrs. 
Bliss : Soon after her entrance into the room, she 
left her seat,and coming forward towards the circle, 
‘selected a gentleman to escort her into the cabinet.” 
-Miss McDowell leaves her readers to infer that Mrs. 
Bliss désired this attention from that gentleman, 
when the fact was undoubtedly the opposite- of this. 
i We have many scores cf times been present at tho 
seances. given by Mrs. Bliss, and we never remem- 
ber. a single instance when Mrs. Bliss ever acted in 
-That she did so in this instance, 
under the ‘coutrol of entrancing psychological influ- 
“ences, is evident from the testimony of Miss Mc- 
` The latter says: “She,” Mrs. Bliss, “had 
scarcely” disappeared behind the curtains that 
cham- 
ber of the ghosts, when the curtains were thrust 
‘aside, and au object, looking like a sheet cast hur- 
tiedly overa broomstick appeared in front of the 
aperture and was instantly withdrawn.” This i is Miss 
is 
like the statements of others who have essayed the 
role-of trampling on truth, most incomplete and 
She does not tell us what became 
of the gentleman who escorted Mrs. Bliss into the 
‘cabinet, but leaves it to be inferred that he must 


in view of | 


_Who was this well-known medium? 
. where was that “memorable bolster” seen, and by. 
iwhom, and’ what. had that bolster to do with’ the 
well- known medinm ? Such definite insinuation as 


ness associ: 


‘dane Power. 


ok ` 


respondent, addressed” to 
At 


that we cannot perinit' ‘to pass unnotiéed.. 


lay it. before phe oar full. 
| Reli ditor Sundaj Mercury 


and is heard of from almost every quarter. . 
alone, and is nota cardinal point in S 


upon these decorated 


raise their‘eyes toward Heaven with a ‘Thank God!” 


«How Wonderful!” without even the disposition to 
detect a fraud so apparent, who are so fond: of their 
idols that theyfnever imagine that they might be false, 
Sway to everlasting bliss,. 
rforms his juggling sò wel 
or 
“AmEenmey have intetlectand tack discern- 
uite familiar with my 
King farce,” ‘the 
Bliss trial, the memorable bolster, with a string tied 
around its "waist tor.a spirit, accompanying the well- 
known medium, so that those present cried aloud, 
The medium and -the spirit out at one time. The 
The persevering William Roberts 
appeared a second time upon the Spiritual stage, af- 
ter. confessing his methods, who, with much more 
ease than the Witch of Endor brought up Samuel, 
could favor his audience with an interview with 
Bishop McIivane;.a Mre. Toy,anun a big Indian, 
Here a very loquacious 
lady was almost always in attendanée, (a Ärm a 
he 
asisited in the carrying on of the farce by her Vonstant 
and ready explanations to the miserable skeptics, who 
When the spirit power was exhausted 
some time was.spent. before the medium came out, 
and when he did,be was thrown outl(apparently) upon 
the floor, and tenderly raised by another assistant, the 
sexton Of the evening, who had been stationed at the 
was then ied to the inuer tem- 
pe (next room), and we saw no morë of bim, though 
r. —; a scientific gentleman, and two others With 
myself, wuited with the intention Of speaking with. 
Lastly and astounding, a star of the first mag-. 
nitude has just appcared in the materializat.on arma: 
he 
last evening I spent there I saw a Malay and the 
Countess of Gordon, who had around her person a 
piece of lace which She seemed to. be showing to the 
audience, and as she did so she stepped upon it twice. 
This passed unobserved, of course, by those who did 
not wish to:see either that Gr the covering over mous- 
After the Countess has had a little more prac- 
One of the spirits 
(so-called) drank a glass of water and went through 
A spirit. (so-called) approached the 
circie, and remarked as he came close to. a lady who 
“Don't touchy me; 
l bere remark that very few 
. persons would have the courage to touch him, as he 


„content to sing themselves § 
while a mountebank te 
tbat evens Robert Daie Owen can be deceived 
months. ` 
rnent and commonsense. Iam 


su bject—beginning with the Katy 


Lord be praised!” 


and an occasional relative. 


liever, I’ve no doubt in the mediums honesty J- 


wouid wonder. 


Cabinet door. Roberts 


him..- 


ment, wno can show you people of ul} nations. 


tache. 
tice she will improve, no doubt. 


the zouave drill. 


looked dangerously inquisitive: 
I knocky you down.” 


18 too well protected. 


We presume that the author of that letter desirés 
to be regarded as an honorable -and trithful per- 
‘son; but we lament to think that he (or she, as the 

case may ‘be), should have presented so inade- 
The writer in 
question asserts that “ the materialization swindle 
is becoming an every-day occurrence, and is heard 
. It stands alone, 
and is not a cardinal point in Spiritualism, as buta 
small proportion of avowed Spiritualists accept it, 
however much their hearts yearn tor the realization 
There is certainly enough of 
dogmatic assertion in that one sentence to strike 
terror into the heart of even his Highness, Pope 
Leo XIII.; for he has in this correspondent a rival 
whose antics are more dangerous to his immaculate 
pretensions, than aré the most formidable and dan- 
gerous efforts of his ablest opponents. There is noth- 
‘ing so dangerous to groundless pretensions as the 
incisive edge of satire; and- what satire can be 
keener than the impotent imitation of recognized 


quate a claim to such a character. 


of from almost: every quarter. 


of such a comfort.” 


authority! 


t 


mon sense.” 


-sense and. honesty. 


that persons lack common sense and honesty; but 

as these are all abstract propositions, so long as they 

remain so, we prefer not to pursue them. ; 
The correspondent of the Mercury then presents 


‘his or her credentials as the rival of the Roman 


Pontiff, thus :— 


“Iam quite familiar with my subject—beginning 
with the ‘Katy King’ farce, the Blisstrial, the memora- 
ble bolster, with a string lied around tts waist Jor a spiru, 
accompanying the well-known medium, so those present 
cried aloud, ‘The medium and the spirit out the same 
time. The ‘Lord be praised.’ 


There we have something that is not purely ab- 
straction.. It isan attempt to state facts which have 
‘an immediate : connection with the subject of the 
letter that we are criticising. What-is here called 
the “Katy King farce” was, in fact, one of. the most 
deplorable tragedies that was ever enacted on the 
stage of real life. The performers in that drama 
were not Mr. and Mrs. J. Nelson Holmes as the 
world was falsely led to believe. They were: First 
—the unfortunate. and. jmmoral Eliza White, the 
weak. hired tool of those who in that instance, 
sought to discredit spiritualism by employing her for 
that purpose; but who never paid her what they 
promised her for her services. 

Second—Wm. O: Leslie, who associated Zhimself 
with Eliza White in’ the vile performance. 


Third—Dr. Henry T. Child, who acted as scribe- 


or special wgiter of the concern, 
Fourth—Wm. W. Harding, Editor of The -Phila- 


_delphia Inquirer, who played the combined role of 


critic prompter and publisher of this terrible drama. 
i Fifth—The patrons who furtiished the funds to 
bring the drama before the public. | 

Sixth—The claquers who cheered on the perfor- 


mers. 


Seventh, and finally. The victim, the great souled 
‘author and philanthropist, Robert Dale Owen 


whose misfortune.has served the enemies of Spirit- 


ualism—who brought it about so well and so long. 

That “farce” cost Robert Dale Owen. his reason 
and his life. If any statement herein is questioned 
by those whom it may concern, we will be most 
happy to afford them the fullest opportunity to set 
our readers right on that subject through this jour- 
nal. : : ‘ 

In relation to the case of the memorable bolster 
with a string tied around its waist for a spirit, ac- 


-companying the well-known medium, we ask this 


anonymous insinuator, what he or she means? 


When and 


this, Can. injure no medium, for it bears upon its 
face the stamp of: falsehood and a general malice 
toward mediums, that renders the writer unworthy 
of credit. 

- It is unworthy. ‘of any one making any pretention 
to:having been an honest investigator of spiritual- 
ism, to cite the dishonest and untruthful conduct of 
William S, Roberts, as in any way affecting the 
character of mediums that have never hired them- 
selves to the enemies of spiritualism, to enable the 
latter to convict and: imprison innocent persons be- 
cause of their unyielding fidelity to the cause they 
are serving as mediums. 

We advise this“anonymons rival of the Roman 
Pontiff, to plaće Wiliam- S. Roberts with his busi. 
-of ‘the ; Philadelphia ‘Times, who 
were interested with. him in the “ Spiritual Expo- 


sing ? business. antil- tbe public disgust wrecked the 


‘would-be-spiritual Pope may 


effect. as has. the. Times attempt to 


A zi on 


heeii eae 


ip er 


fai kiiow that the 


a 


tie of: Phenomenal 


-The Phyladelphia ‘Sunday! Meroury, 4 the First 
instant, contained a letter, from ‘an anonymuos cor- 
thie “Religious Editor 


of the whole genus exposers. f spiritual mediums. 


F 


For, 
‘tunately this letter is brief, and we can: therefore, 


igious Ki ~The ináterfai iza- 
tion swindie is becoming an every day, occurrence, 
It stands 
iritualism, as 
-buta smali proportion of avowed Spiritualists accept 
it, however much their hearts yearn for the realiza- 
tion of such a comfort- Fhe ‘mystery: is, how peopie 
(intelligent in every other avenue of fey can look 
ee night after night, and 


This anonymous correspondent says, “A man 
may have intellect and lack discernment and., com- 
We will go further and say, ai man 
or a woman may have intellect and lack common 
It is not unfrequently the case 


the “facts on which 


mot avail; 


f mits that there is not that freedom ‘of scientifi 


_he bad left the field of exact observation; and of 


‘this week publish an uncompleted: essay from the ` 


Asm. . We none the less cheat extend to nit ; 
reasonable ` _ opportunity: to- giye 'ħis- views: on 


; clearly. and  foreibly stated by. am, 


With all their orgániz 
have failed and will fand must. 
-Which a2 overrulin ‘and wise pow : 
shall be. f = 
_. The fnsiatations which close this. 
tempt to injure innocent mediums we call 
tice. Let this anonymous writer state facts” 
his or her proper name and the- truth will be rea 
‘without difficulty, Let this wholesale aspersion 
mediums cease. If any medium is practicing 
ceit, as such, let any one who knows this, state { 
facts that lead him to think so, and we willJ 
happy to publish those facts to the world. ` Ang 
mous and groundless slanders we will ever Cae 
d:mn. We desire to winnow the chaff from tN 
‘wheat of Spiritualism; and in our view the only 
way to do that, is to stick to facts and to discard’ 
every thing but facts, in defending or condemning 
mediums, or in discussing the merits of Spiritualism. 


i power ant 


The Next Hostile Movement Against 
2S Spiritualism. ee 

In the Philadelphia Times of the 28th ultimo, 

the e was published an article enti ed “Mortons 

Ghosts.—An ex- Railway King’s 
Jobn S. Morton an Avowed Spig 
the Cause of His Downfall.— 
President of the Market S 
nanza King.” This annourd 
what purports to be a history 
lic and private career. How M 
is true may be inferred from thè 
fulness of- that sensational pub 
Mr. Morton was or was not guilty 
tributed to him by the Limes cong 
and the Times, not us. But not a 
ing to create public prejudice agaim 
while he'was being tried on a crimi 
course which no fairly condiicre eg... 
pursue ; the “Times has; done; its ugmost to ‘excita 
public feeling against spiritualism, by parading the 
private affairs of. Mr. Morton before the public eye; 
and charging his terrible mistakes to that cause. 
Where the Times obtained all the private informa- i 
tion it professes to lay- before its readers, in this . poe 
connection, it would be interesting to know. As, 
this is a free country, in which every one has a 
right to believe as much, and no more, than he or 
she sees fit to believe; we choose to regard this cae 
pretended history as a tissue of exagerated distor- 7 Se 
tions of truth. We are led to so cqnclude from the P 

„fact that it is impossible to believe What a man pos- 
sessing the practical mind and busiń®ss habits of 
Mr. Morton would have acted in the a, d man- 
ner. attributed to him. Indeea| weh ahont 
reasons for believing, tbat a most un thful spirit 
animated the author of that pretended history of. 
facts. : 

It is not, however, to raise an issue with the 
Times on that point, that we felt called upon to: 
notice the article in question ; but, in the name of 
common sense, justice and ordinary propriety, to —.. 
protest. against that demagogical method of.assail- 9, | 
ing. Spiritualism. We insist. that Spiritualism” - 
sball be tried and judged, by the facts, which it pre- . 
-sènts, of its tr uth and ndt bythe actions of those - 
who, although professedly believers in its truth, -fail 
to understand or profit by that truth. 

With the Times, we deprecate the sordid infi i 
ences which lead men and women to s 

.the Spirit world into promoting {23 

schemes to obtain power and wealt 
this can in no way add to, or detract from 

claims of Spiritualism to the considerate 4 

of rational ‘persons. It is remarkable, that thd 

mies of Spiritualism never attempt to squarg 


rests > DU Sa oy 
the personal conduct of those who as repre 
sent it; or to misrepresent the facts in every. possi- 
ble way. 

We intend to fight the battle for Spiritualism 
with facts, and to hurl those facts so thick and 
fast, us to arrest the attention of raankind. This 
skulking warfare, on: „tbe | part of the enemy, will 
for they, will be forced into the open: 
field of truth, where facts will complete the defeat ` 
which they have, thus far, escaped. Itis not John — 
S. Morton or Cornelius Vanderbilt or E. B. Ward ` 
or any other prominent believer in the truth of 
‘Spiritualism, whose private actions have been 
paraded before the world, by such hostile journals 
as The Times ; that can conceal the hatred of truth’: 
which animates them. It is wise in them to.make 
the.most of their present opportunities to aro 
popular prejudice against Spiritualism, for a sup 
mundane power is at work that will soon confo 
and.overwhelm' them. “Under that power -y 
sire to do our humble part persistently, batt 
that great cause and confident of victory 


WE have published, on our fourth page, copious 
extracts from au essay by Prof; Tyndall, reviewing 
a lecture delivered by Prof. Virchow, in which the 
relation of Science and Religion are ably and elo- 
quently treated. In giving up so much space fon 
that purpose, we were governed by the desire to lay 
before our readers the views of these distinguishcg 
thinkers. Prof. Tyndall frankly and fearlessly aq 


thought in Great Britain, that there is in the Ge 
man Empire; and this, because of the. repressi 
religious influences that prevail in the kingdom 
which he is a subject. This pregnant admigg 
should teach the people of America-a lessq 
arouse them to a determined purpose<to 
complete freedom of thaught, of spee 
press, against all attempts to subvert th 
interests and ugerandizement of any clas 
sous. 

It is not the least: curious feature of 
say of .Prof. Tyndall that it closes by 
fying the claims of theological teachers © 
religion, to inculcate that which is of a purely 
speculative nature, as positive truth; the. very 
thing that Prof. Tyndall was condemning. Weal- % 
lude to his acknowledgement that. he was led to 
believe that in the inherent potency of matter. was 
Lo be found the first and only cause of the infinitely 
varied manifestations of matter, in the universe. To 
-this conclusion, he says he-was led, by having traced . 
those manifestations to the -extreme limit of mi- 
croscopic powers, and finding, there, animated life, - 
facts; and bad launched forth upon the sea of con- ' a 
jecture: To such a useless termination did this 
impetuous votary of science bring his search for the - 
cause of causes. E z 

As mundame theology and science have so sig- 
nally failed to solve those mighty problems, which `` 
have engaged the ‘attention of the learned world, 
may we not be pardoned, when we suggest, that Bs 
perhaps “ out of the. mouths of babes and sucklings’ i 


may come * that wisdom from supernal realms, 
which will‘set_ every perplexing question at rest. 
We know that this-is possible; and intend to. state 
through MIND .AND MATTER, from tlme to time, 
the ground on which that knowledge rests. 


IN ACCORDANCE with our intention to give a 
fair hearing through this journal, -to all phases ‘of > 
thought on questions of general public interest, we 


pen of Mr. P. Wright, .of this. city, ‘which will be. 
found on our fourth pagé. | Mr. Wright, as. the, 
reader will ‘observe, doés n 


‘|-preper way to acquire noe leet 


local Bep artment. 
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PROJECTED TEMPLE. |© +” 
, 4 number of gentlemen, who have been investi- 
ing the beautiful and wonderful. phenomena 
‘Soca as Modern Spiritualism,.and being con- 
vinced of its grand truth, are endeavoring to effect 
“ the necessary. arrangement for the building ofa 
magnifficent Temple in Philadelphia, worthy of the 
cause. The design is to have a series of. circle or 
seance rooms, Also a public assembly room having 
sufficient capacity to accommodate from 8,000 to 
10,000 persons. There are estimated to be at least 
50,000 adult Spiritualists in this city, a vast major- 
ity of them being the possessors of cultivated intel- 
tects, many-holding high and important positions 
of honor, trust and profit, and not a few of them 
very wealthy. ; 


CHRISTMAS, 


The stores in ‘Philadelphia are putting on the 
usual holiday appearance, and many things, useful 
and ornamental are temptingly displayed therein, 
as suitable presents for Chistmas times,;when the 
sun will begin its northern course to > give renewed 
vitality to al 1, , things. 


SOUTHWARK SOUP SOCIETY. 
oldest organization in Philadelphia for 
pn of bread and soup to the poor peo- 
usual annual meeting on Thursday 
h inst., to` inaugurate the campaign 
winter. 


FIRST OF THE SEASON. 
hursday the Sth inst., the weather was 
but on this particular day: a cheerful 
All imparted liveliness’ to the streets of: 
phia. ‘The natural event was like a frozen 

lower. ` : i ` 


4, 


stated that the spirit of Miss Stanton who 
hanged at Middletown, Conn., two years ago, 


bared to Miss Rarry, who was so affrighted by. | 


P Oven that she has been yery ill ever since. 


Mrs. Briss materialising medium has been i 
_for several weeks, but she is now convalescing and. 
will soon be able to resume her sceances. 


J. M. PEERLES is lecturihg in Chicago—subject: 
for Sunday, Dec. 8, ‘The unbelievers. damnation 
and the spiritual baptism with fire.” wi 


! 


Extraordinary Electrical ‘Experiment. ae 

The following iuteresting’ paragraph is taken” 
phen the Cineinnatti: “Republican. oF January . Ist, 
1837: 

Prof. Locke, of the Medical College: ot ‘Ohio, has 
invented a Thermo-Electro instrument of such deli- 
cacy and power that by the electricity generated" by. 
“the. warmth. of a touch of the: finger, ` a: magnetic: 
neédle eleven inches long. and weighing one. a-half- 

nees, suspended like -a` compass needle, is not 
“only deflected but maile to rotate rapidly. and re~ 
peatedly round. This ig ‘more ‘surprising as’ the 


electric conductor does not. touch the neédle but. ; 


posses one-fourth of an ‘inch from ity Perhaps. so` 
much motion has never before been: produced by so’ 
little heat. A description of the: instrument, “may: 
be “expected, in Silliman’ s s Journal. = eo 
Das ; 
dode an Letter. - 
© PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 29, 1878. 
To Mrs. M. Young, 1620 N. 22d Street. 
Please accept this silver urn as a token of esteem’ 
» from the ladies of the Spring Garden Relief Associ- 
-ation-——your wonderful gift through which commune 
with the departed, together wlth. ‘your clairvoyant 
] owes, displayeil at the circle for the relief of the 
poop Js positive proof of the extraordinary power 
pugpossess. “We take pleasure in informing you 
he total receipts at the door and sale of tickets 
at circle amount to. $54.50, which, through the 
Bistance Qf Providence, you were the gifted instru- 
nent to aid ùs to obtain assistance to that amount, 
Or the poor and needy. 
May the ble s ngs:of an allwisé Providence eyer 
follow. you in all your endeavors. We have inscr i- 
e arna 


-o Onerary members of our asso Won. = ; 
Mrs CoTTMAN, MRS. J. RYAN 
Committee 3 Mrs. Dr. REED, : N. P. Powens, 
MRS.. ANNIE MORTON. ` l 


. Electric Light. 


_A recent copy of the London World, pablishea? 


the followiug about che electric light in use in the 
composing room of the London Times. It says: 
“The state ọf expectation in which the: public 


mind allows itself to be held with reference to the. 


so-called. “ divisability ? of the eléctrice light by 

Mr. Edison is somewhat surprising, seeing that all 

the time this ‘divisibility fait accompli . in Eug- 

. land, and may be witnessed and tested any night of 

the week at the Times’: printing office. “Armed 

- with an order: for this „purpose. I went. there the- 
other evening, and this is what I-saw: From gas 
light we emerged suddenly into what seemed a flood 
of dayiight, which came from. six. small lamps 
placed ‘at intervals. round a large room, in which’ 
compositors and others were busy at work. These 
lamps were suspended so as to be raised and low- 

ered at will. 
gentlemen present, one of these lights, selected at 
ppbazard, was turned out by means of a tap, and 

j gained- out * without: the slightest percepii- 

+ rease in the volume. of light in the 
mps. Then another light at a distance was 
in a similar manner and with a like result. 
wo were then relit by a turn of the tap the 
way and turned on full power: ` Then one 
ghily “lowered,” so as to give about a third: 
ul) light as with ordinary gas. In short, we 

there a useful and agreeable light, which ean: 
federated and arranged to suit all circum- 

3. -This is the Rapieff light. -` I am no elec- 

h, and shall not attempt to give a technicai 
ption ‘of. the apparatus. employed, but it 

d to possess great simplicity. Mr. Rapief 

he can burn ten lights in one circuit; that his 

ms will burn for ten hours; that-they can be 

renewed, 

b. He further estimates the comparative cost 

h i gas as less than a third. His statements may. 

ken for what they are wort, but judging from 

; hat I actually saw in the Times office, I should 

the sooner gas shareholders begin to`‘ hedge,”’ 

nvesting in electric light shares, the better. 


. The Comstock Laws. 
The following resolutions are published by re- 
est of the members of the organization as named. 
t a meeting of the Fourth New York Liberal 
League, he!d Sunday evening, Dec.. 4, the following 
resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That the Fourth New York Liberal- 
. League unanimously demand the repeal. of. the. 
Comstock laws, for the reason that they are uncon- |: 


stitutional and are capable of being, and have been; 
so constructed as to interfere with "Liberty of opin- 


ion regarding religious, medical, and social ques- 


tions. , a 
- Resolved, That while we are in favor of any and 


all Constitutioual laws looking to the suppression’. 
of erime and the punishment of criminals, we de- 


mand that no laws shall be passed by the General 
Government which in any way givea government 
officer any power as vensor of the opinions of 
the people: 

Resolved, That we regard the action of the minor- 
ity at Syracuse as hasty and ill-advised, without 
sufficient justification, and tending to ‘create ill- 
teeling where there should be barmony, and that we 
‘hope the Local Leagues of the country will not give 
the leaders of the new League aid and comfort by. 
owning allegiance to the newly formed League. 

Resolved, That we condemn, and pronounce 


false, the statements made by some of the members 


of the new League, the Boston Index, and other 
papers, to the effect that the majority of the Con- 
are in sympathy with the ‘venders of impurity. 
Resolved, That we hope the Leagues of the coun- 
, both national and local, will devote themselves 
to the righteous work in which we are engaged, ig- 
noring all differences of opinion in minor matters, 
giving the hand of: friendship and fellowship to all 
reformers who are really striving to make pleasanter 
the home of the univereal family, and ever remem- 
ber that in unity there is strength, but tbat with 
mutiny in our camp we shall be an easy prey to the 
vigilant enemy ever watching and praying fer our 
‘defeat. Let us join forces, that we may be, through 
the omnipotent justice of our cause, as impregnable 
as the serried ranks of the old-time English archers. 
^4 - Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 

sent to each of the Liberal papers. 

Danren E. Ryan, President. 
Evexrnx M. MACDONALD, Secretary” 


-grounds ‘on ‘Warren. street. 


‘ranged here.. 
-the “Hotel! de :Londres, San Remo, Italy; for`the 


„Street. Unitarian 


In compliance with the wish of one. 


and witbont extinguishing the. 


BOSTON NOTES. 

High Sheriff Oldham is solid on Spiritualism and. 
a firm. friend to ‘mediums. Ditto, ‘ex-Chief of Po- 
lico, Savage. 

Mrs. -Hullbis now prothinently located in Boston, 
and will soon resume her sittings of materializa- 
‘tion. Rumor jays many new mediums of a high. 
order are in a preparatory state of . development 
hereabouts. Dr. Donald Kennedy, an old veteran 
in the cause, is erecting a handsome hotel on his. 
Everybody coucedes 
the lectures of young Mr. Colville to be the best 
Spiritualism ever heard in Boston. Henry S.. Ol- 
cott, lately here on a visit to the Houghton’s, logjes 
care-worn. ‘Theosophy bears heavily upon hi 
Blavatskyism, art mayic, etc., etc., meets with no 
favor here, and evidently is soon to become one of- 
the dead issues. Mrs. Boothby, Mrs. Flynn, Maud 
Lord-Mitche!], Mrs. Hull and Mrs. Pickering all 
object to being tested. Social receptive gatherings 
among the prominent mediums is quite the order 
here. It was inaugnrated by the Holmeses. The 
idea is good and promotive of a better feeling gen- 
erally. The Ladies Aid Soeiety of this city is 
highly commended for dispensing aid irrespective 
of sectarianism. 

Mr. Colvilleis a total abstainence man and a strict 
vegetarian; and withal, a prompt, punctual business 
man. His sense of the’ ludicrous is keen and aptly 
portrayed by him when in a humorous mood. He 
is mnch sought for, and is makiug hosts of friends, 
besides marshaling new forcesin the Spirituatistic 
ranks. He fills, completely, a long-felt want, and 
is destined to open up new and useful paths in 
many untrodden places. 

E. Grey Brown’s liabilities were $3,000; assets, 
$120. Unfair treatment of mediums, Blavatskyism, 
Art Magic, Olcottism and'too much high-tonedism, 
hastened a speedy ‘and. unhappy’ dissolution - of the 


; Spiritual, ‘Scientist Publishing Company:. “At Mrs. 


Bigelow’: s reception on Wednesday evening, Mrs. 
Hull sat | for mateérialization. with. very - gratifying- 
results. Much interest {s'felt here in thé success of | 
Alfred James of Fhiledelphia, and the. fine resul’s 
obtained through -his mediuimship.. +- 
‘Mr. Colville’s Charleston Lectures: were’ ‘fruitful 
of much interest, and ` will bè. continued: to the :de- 
light, of the’ friends® ‘in that ‘city: The appeal made 


in’ behalf of .Mr. Peebles for -the substantiat where- 


withal to free his homestead of a mor tgage, is being} 
liberrally resp nid o > 

. Dr. Pierce, of E. . Newton street, gave a Thanks- | 
giving dinner. reception ‘to. Mr. W. J. Colvile. Dr. 
P. dates his mediumship back twenty-nine. years 
and bids fair to hold. out twenty-nine years longer. |: 
A prominent . lady of ` Boston. is ‘being rapidiy de- 
veloped as a physical. medium arid will soon “make | 
her debut‘in public.. Good mediums are in demand, 
every where, There is work for all. Mrs. Jennie 
Potter, test and business medium, gives general 
‘| satisfaction, and is: an ornament to -mediuinship 
anywhere! 

The. ‘Brooklyn. ‘and New: “York friends. contem- 
plate having Mr. Golville three or’ four. week. eve- 
nings during. the: month.: ‘His. Sundays: are all ar- 
Dr. Donald Kennedy is sojourning at 


winter. He is still heart and. sou] “for: the- cause, and 
its advancement. ‘ 
Tbe back hand spmerset of. W. F. “Samison ‘into. 
the cold embrace of ‘materialism... Sur rises, no oné: 
Spiritualism. is.to-be congratulated. and -Materizlism.. 
g mpathizdd ) with oi- the: acquisition of ‘this: „prose 
yte. | ae 
Robert Cooper has composed new" music to the. 


‘} words. of }*<in the Sweet- Bye: and: Bye,” and 


« Nearer: My God to Thee,” both of which 'are-de- 
stined to become. popular. 
of the noted Bond's Brass and String Band‘ of. this 
city: furnishes, gratuitously, exquisite. music for: the | 
Children Progrsssive . ‘Lyceum ” in “Armory. ‘Hall 
every’ Sunday morning... Mrs. Lanra.-Kendrick’s ef- 
forts in behalf of social and political. reforms, in; 
Paine Hall were not. ‘sustained. as. well. as they. ought: 
to have been. 

, Little six year ‘old ‘Maudie Lord, rendered" “Katy 
did, you. ‘know _you did,” from ‘memory at the‘ Ly-..: 
ceum,- last! Sunday morning, with fine effect.” 

The Banner: march-and Wing movement by. the. 
‘Lyceum children and teachers, is oné.of the attrac- 
tions that: fills Armary Hall Sunday mornings. `. 

Mr. Carpenter who fills the pulpit of the Hollis 
ivered a liberal dis- 


QES 


EREE RITRSSI YIS MIOTA- 
ing. “The cho r;. assisted by, cornet and organ, dis- 
“coursed most excellent music. 


:Ċol.. Olcott and Madam Blaaetsky,: of the New 


York Theosophical Society, will- leave for India: 


during this month. .. The Colonel’s late. visit to.Bos 
[j ton, to interest some musical influence in connec- 
tion with; his proposed, visit to the Indies, was a 
failure. Oleott claims that the journey is made in 
the ‘interest of a Secret Order Of: Which he isa 
mémber. 

“It-is said. that the seances given ‘by: the Holines 
‘are’ well ‘patronized by the credulous, ‘who accept’ 
the so-called materialization as genuine manifesta- 
tions of.spirit-power. It. ig equally certain thag a 
number: of. Spiritualists are convinced that: the: 
whole performance ` should ‘be exposed.: After a 


| careful investigation, in- connection with. the facts 


obtained at previous exposures in’ Philadelphia,’ 
‘they have: detected abundant. evidence of trickery. 
At first.it was‘determined to work up ‘an ékposure, 
but after mature deliberation the project was aban- 
doned. Suùch a course would result in .no. perma- 
nent benefit at the cause. of Spiritualism. The 
credulous |would deny the truth of the exposure, 
claim it to? be the work` of a conspiracy, and .orga-" 
nize a vindicating committee, composed of those 
in the ring. The: result: would. be that the show 
would be advertised, and-business would. be ‘better 
than -ever. This much can be said, that many 
spiritualists repudiate these materialization mani- 
festation.” |. 

[The above is from E. Terry Brown’s Spiritual- 
istie Notes in last Sunday’s Herald. ` 


In the fall of 1878, Brown wrote and telegraphed ` 


from the Astor House; N. Y., to Mr. Holmes,” (who 
at that time was an invalid) to meet. him (Brown) 
in New York, for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments to give ‘geanes in Boston, under the auspices 
of: Brown, | who was to officiate as agent a ta Dr. 
Child. 

‘Failing a draw the Holmeses into his-net, (Mr. 


-Holmes fiatly Yefusing to. form any more entangling 


alliances) Brown changed front inJregard to them, 
and. so-called Spiritual Scientists,” - vented his 
spleen on 'the Holmeses. in nearly every issue of. 
that. publication during. its spasmodic appearance, : 
till its absorbtion as ‘assets 
Three ‘months ago, in his notes to the Herlad, he 
asserted that the Holmeses. would be shown up in 


‘their fraudulent ‘manifestations, claiming that.an op-. 


| portunity. was all that was wanted to effect. an. ex- 


pose.. As he and his cohorts of grabbers and pnt-up- 
jobbers on mediums, have signally failed to com- 
promise the Holmeses in any way (their seances 
being conducted in sucha manner as to utterly pre- 
clude any opportunity for. deception, and affording 
sitters every facility for investigation) -he now vents 
his spleen! again- on the Holmeses, in the forego- 
ing paragraph, taken from his Spiritual Notes i in the 
Herald of Dec. 31. — 


Hall this week. Mr. Colville’s appeal in behalf of 
the Ladies 'Aid Society was responded to by a col- 
lection of $23, with many promises of. much. more. 
Many. cases, (irrespective of sectarianism). of deserv- 
ing charity, have been made happy from this 
source... | 

A crowded audience greeted Mrs. Richmond at 
Parker Memorial Hall, last Sunday afternoon, and 
manifested their approv..] of the discourse most un- 
mistakably. The prominent fcature of Rev. Joseph 
Cook’s Monday morning lectures is the absense of 
anything new. One hour.and:a-half related to: the 
enforcemen nt or the Massachusetts factory laws, at 
the last meeting in November. The ‘editor’ of -the 
Investigator. was a very attentive listener to Mr. 
Colville’s addrsss,° and publicly expressed his ap- 
proval of the interpolation of praise and: Thanks- 
giving as elucidated by Mr. .C’s guides. -The meet- 
ing was a success every way- The subject for next 
Sunday will be ‘The Lord’s Prayer.” 

Henry Emerson, performing as Guernella, is in 
this section attending as.a Medium and Exposer of 
mediums. Lately in Norwich, Ct., he barely es- 
caped a good flogging by his bare faced double deal- 
ings. It is time such deceivers were dealt with as 
they deserved. OBSERVER. 


Remarkable ‘‘Spiritualistic’’ Possession. 
James Emerson, of Willimansett (Chicopee), has 
young womun visitor at his house who, in spite of 

her disbelief, and that of her relatives, in Spiritual- 
ism, is turning out a:medium of the first water. 
She went into a trance four days ago, when she 
said: “ My name is Julius N. Ives; I died at 
Cromwell, Conn., Sept. 15th; I am happy, and 
_wish my friends written to; I shall be seventy-six 
yeas old Dec. 1st.” In reply to Mrs. Emerson's 
inquiry afterward, the Cromwell tmaster wrote 
a day or two ago that one. Julius - Įvos came from 


Prof. Bond,: the leader |. 


j even the oldest-physical,traces of mankind" : 
immediately. “4 


in his’ bankruptcy... 


The Childrens’ Lyceum Fair is held in _Armony. 


Middletown, Jan. 18th, and died. at Cromwell, 


Sept. 12th, aged seventy-five. This ‘girl has never 
been in Cromwell: aid s&y8'she never knew a man 


by the name-of Ives. She has at. other times given |- 


names of ‘deceased-parties: whom she subsequentiy 
said she never knew, and-dates which, on examina- 
tion, proved correct. Mr. Emerson, ‘who is not a 


Spiritualist, saya the young woman’s comb and ' 


hair-pins will:at times go.suddenly “kiting off” 
about. the room, and he avers that her shoes and 
stockfngs have been taken off by invisible means,. 
ashe and a friend held. her hands, she being 
-unconscious during the operation. The medium 
is twenty-one, rather stout, and not at all nervous. 
She is a Second ‘Adventist, and is claimed to be 
“down onthe spirits.”— Springfield Republican. 
ee oe f 


Somthing about Chalk. | 

In some places on the Continent of Europe, that 
natural production called chalk is more than one 
thousand feet thick, whichit will be admitted is a. 
mass of, considerable magnitude, and yet this covers 
‘but an insignificant portion of the whole area 
occupied by the chalk formation of the globe.” From 
the northwest off Ireland this wonderful production 
stretches over a large part of France, continues 
Southwest to North Africa, and to the Eastward 
through the Crimea, and Syria, and it may be traced 
as far.as the Sea of Aral in central Asia. ` lt is 
calculated by Protessor Huxley that ifall the points 
at which true chalk occurs were ‘circumscribed, 
they would be within an irregular oval about three 
‘thousand miles in longest diameter. This chalk, 
therefore is an inportant element in the masonary 
of the earth crust, and it impresses a peculiar stump, 


- varying with the conditions to which it is exposed 


on the sceury ofthe district in which itoccurs... The 
chalk head lands on the southern coast of the eastern 
continent, may be likened towall sided towering 
chiits,- with vast needles aud> piùnacles, standing. 
out.in the sea, sharpgand solitary: ‘enough to serve ‘as 
perches for the wary. cormorant. 
Wwonuderous beauty and sublimity to the obsérvant 
“spectator: Scientific. reseach has developéd . the’ 
‘astounding as wéll as interesting facts, that more than 
three thousand distinct spieciés of aquatic animals |: 
*have-béén discovered among the chalk: tossils, ‘and 
“thatthe great majority of them are of su 
‘arenow met with only inthe* sea, and there isio rea~” 
son tò believe that any ọpẹ of theni inhabited fresh’ 
“water. The evidence that the chalk representsjan an- 
cient sea bottom acqitires as great furce as the proof 
derived trom the nature of the chalk itself.. 
| no justification any other belief than that 
vast area of dry laud, at present: occupied - by“ chalk 
was, onte at the bottom ọf:ihēë-séas.: -It issno-1éss 
t certain tnatssouth east England, F Pp 
Potand, Russia, Egypt, ° Arabia; and: Syria;i twere 
completely covered oy the séa for-à considerable 
duration. of time. ‘Some of the immense layers of- 
chalk -iu England tell a wonderful story... They are 
-full of stumps of trees standing 
trees are there With their cones ; hazel bushes ‘with: 


their nuts ; Oak, beech, yew. aud eidér..trees, ‘are f 
there imbedded in this great natural- production. - 


‘This layer is called the forest. bed.s Leis obvious 
that the chalk must have béen jiphéavéed and -con~ 
- verted into dry land. before. tliestrees could ‘grow 
‘upon it. ‘Some of these. trees” are threé téet in 
‘diameter, and this fact furnishes evidence that: the 
‘dry land must have remained: in this condition fi 
long ages. Besides this evidence df remote antiquity: 
“there is more evidence’ in the-shape of elephauts, 
rhinocerroces, hippopotauiuses and other wild beasts. ' 
‘There is evidence in the geological branch-of science | 
that.during the chalk period. ‘or -cretaceous.peri 
now one Of the present great physical teatu 
-the globe. was in existence, The immense mi 

rapges known as the Pyrenees, Alps, Hi ; 

and Andes, have all been upheaved siuce the ‘chalk 
was deposited. - A minute calculation shews. that., 
it required more than one year.to ‘produce: an “inch 
“of chalk, aud therefure a deposi l ‘of. One’. tliousand:. 
‘|-feet of chalk must- bave required at least twelve 
‘thousand years. Chalk is of greater antiquity cae 
r ‘he 
Book. of Genesis says ‘that: Adam, 
upon creation, and betore the appearance of’ five, 
“was placed in the Garden of Kuen.” ‘Lhe problem | 
of -the geographical position of Eden has’ greatly 
-wexed the spirits of the learnéd in-such matters, : 
but ‘there is one point respecting which'no. com- 
mentator has ever raised a doubt; aud ‘this is, that 
of the- four rivers which is said tò have run out-of 

pat with the 


I pnrates and Hiddebel are 1d¢ 
rivers now known: by the names of BUP 
Tigris. 
these mighty rivers run,. is composed. of rocks, 
either òf the ‘same age as the chalk or-of later’ date. 
‘The chalk, therefore, must not ‘only. have been 


a 


“formed, but, after its formation, the time: required: 


‘for the deposit, ef these later rocks, and-for their 


uphéaval into dry land, must have elapsed. before: 


the smallest brook which teeds the switt stream of 


“the great river, the river of Babylon,” ‘a began to. | 


flow. 
“Science gives no countenance to the wild. fancy 


that scores. of successive’ species ‘of. crocodiles, 


which. appeared in countless ages of time, were 
made, as the writer of Genesis in simple words re- 
cords, the proceedings of the fifth.and sixth days of 
the creation. A bit of chalk, brought..in contact 
with:the hot fiame of burning hydrogen, would 
‘shine like the sun, and this. metamorphosis is no 


talse image of the light which chalk throws on: Tey. 


remote antiquity: 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


The following seasonable recipes, selected. from 
standare works, or compiled from original sources, 
will be interesting and useful to persons: desiring 
to cook according to well established rules. 


Roast Turkey.—Prepare a stuffing of pork. sau- 
sage meat, one beaten egg, and a few crumbs of 
bread ; or if sausages are to be served with’ the 
turkey, , stuffing as for a fillet or veal should be sub- 
“stituted. Stuff the turkey under the breast, éredge 
it with flour, and put it down to a clear brisk fire, 
the first half hour, but afterward nearer. Baste. 
with butter, and ‘when the’ turkey is plumped up, 


and the steam draws toward to fire, it will- be near-* 


‘ly done; then dredge it lightly with flour and. baste: 
-it with a little more melted butter. Serve it with 
“gravy. in the dish, and bread sauce in -a tureen. 
Sometimes the liver and gizzard are dipped into the 
‘yolk of an egg, sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, 


and then put under the wings before the turkey is. 


put to the fire. Chestnuts stewed with the gravy 
are likewise eaten with the turkey. 


Boiled Turkey.—Make a stuffing, as for. veal. or 
a plain stuffiing; pound a cracker or bread crumbs 
very fine, chop raw salt pork very-fine, sift some 
sage, or any other sweet herbs that are liked— 
season with pepper and mix them together with 
tthe yolk of av egg; put this under the breast and 
tie it closely, place the turkey in boiling water, 


enough to coverit; boil very slowly and 1 remove: 


the scum as it rises. A large turkey will require 
more than two hours boiling, a small one an hour 
and a half. Garnish with. dried force . „meat and 
serve with oyster-or celery sauce. : 


Devilled Turkey.—Mix a little salt, black pepper 


and. cayenne, and sprinkle the mixture over the’ 
tick of a dressed turkey, 


gizzard, rump and dru 
broil them and serve very hot with this sauce; mix 
with some of the gravy out of the dish a little 
mustard, some butter and flour, a spoonful of lemon 
Juice, and the same of sage; boil up the whole. ~ 


Stuffing for Turkeys, Fowls and Veal.-Chop fine 
a half pound of suet, and mix with the same 
quantity of bread crumbs, a large spoonful of 
chopped parsley, nearly a teaspoon full of thyme 
and marjoram; mix one-eighth of a nutmeg, some 
grated lemon peel, salt and pepper, and bind the 
whole with two eggs. A teaspoonful of finely shred 
shalot or onion may be added at pleasure. 


Roast Duck.—Dnucks should be roasted as soon 
as killed. Keep a clear, bright fire. Let them be 
done of a light brown, but if wild they should not 
be much roasted, or the flavor will be spoiled. 
They take about an hour to roast, and should be 
well basted. The livers and gizzard should be par- 
boiled, chopped fine and thrown into the gravy. 
Canvas-back ducks are roasted in half an hour; 
they sbould always be served with currant jelly. 
For tame ducks apple sauce is more appropriate. 


Hot Duck Salad.—Cut the fillets of roasted. 


duck into pieces; sprinkle with alspice ‘and pepper 
and salt; add one gill of olive oil; a glass of claret 
-or the juice of two oranges; shake it well over the 
fire and serve it. 


A Dry Devil.—Take the liver, gizzard | and 

drumstick of a turkey, score them; lay on mustard 

: very thickly; add a quantity of cayenne pepper, and 
broil them. 


Excellent Doughnuts.—Three cups of flour, one 
cup of sugar, two eggs, half a nutmeg, butter size 
of a walnut, one teaspoon full of soda and two tea- 
spoons fal) of cream of tartar, dissolved in a cup of 
milk. Mix well together, and cook in boiling lard. 
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Orms.as. | 


“as they. gréw,. Fir f 


But the whole country thiough whith | 
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MATTER will contain three ‘ 

tions from spirits, such as "of B oc copine inter- 
est, and at the same time be culated to. demon- 
strate the psychological power.and “influence of dis- 
embodied human intelligence over the physical or-. 
gauisms of those sensitive persons known as spirit- 
ual mediums. 
‘we will give nothing but that which we personally 
know, or have every reason to. believe, is from com- 
municating spirits. . The question of identification 
of the spirits communicating, we will in no case 
attempt to determine, as that is a matter that would 
require faculties of perception which we do not pre- 
tend to possess. [Editor.] 

Communications received through Alfred James, 
of Philadelphia, while unconsciously entranced and 
taken down by the editor of MIND AND MATTER 
as hey fk fell from the lips of the mediums, Nov. 28, 
187 


Good -Afternoon :—Logic and reason are the 
weapons of the wise—prayer and superstition the 
‘guides of fools. To learn this has cost me the most 
intense misery. Prayer, dogmas and creeds were 
-tbe guides of my earth-life, and in the after or spirit 
life, I have had to contend with all kinds of 
conditions, in order to get that golden key called 
wisdom, to unlock the door of mystery. Mystery 
is one of those mistakes which the human mind is: 
capt. to make. Natural law, if well wnderstood, 
would lead always to happiness, but if through 
priests, monks or clergymen, or any denomination, 
‘that bright star of existence, -namely—reason, is 
befogged ; all the bad results that you see to-day 
aff: eing humanity are traceable to this source. 

The next question concerns light. * How can you 
bring light to an atmosphere where there is none to 
‘eherish “it. Vacillating—to-day. ore thing, to-mor- 
row another... How. can we ‘spirits make plain thé 
‘laws of Infinity, when ‘they moek and deride our’ 
‘most. sacred efforts. - 
. But, still tbere is one cause for thankfulness, and 
‘that is this; that every: pure‘and good spirit is sus- 
‘tained by the thought that it is disseminating truth, 
‘and like the waves, beating on a rocky coast; al- 
though often repulsed, we will attack again and 
again ; for when’once we force an entrance, noth- 
-ing shall Withstand us that savors of error. 
But, the sun of truth rising Gverthe wreck of super- 
Stition shall make this world once more a paradise, 
‘where love atid peace-shall reign, and right govern 
all humanity. 1 have done. Thank you tor this 
ea name i è 
MELANCHTHON 

“One ‘word more before I go. 
my. compéers,-who lived with me on this planet, 
but.they are wedded to superstition as much to-day 
“in spirif-life, as they. were when. here. May iufin- 
‘ite purity help you in -an undertaking, in which 
you can become the mouth-piece of . the ‘learned and 
wise see all nations and of all past ages. 
Cee ; MELANCHTHON 


Gosa ei —After the most mature delib- 
ration,. I have come-to this conclusion, that. he who 


‘attacks’ ‘pre-existing institutions with the idea of- 


becoming a reformer has a great many buffetings 

waiting him;-and it will not do for any weak soul 
who. leans upon. another's breast to so embark. .But 
-let hint» who: is satisfied that he is right—who 
‘knows the truth, and dare maintain, do so. If 
|: there be but one of that kind of reformers his blows 
of thought may. come back to his ear with somewhat 
‘muffled “sound; but, let him persevere and those 
„blows shall ring as the. blacksmith’s strokes upon 
‘the anvil... o 

-It may appear strange, but a great deal of tact is 
“necessary to steer your barque with success through 
the sunken reefs and hidden rocks, which are all 
around you, and which, if you are not very careful, 
‘will knock the bottom out of your craft. You 
must bẹ firm and yet gentle—you must strike with 
vengeance sometimes-—at others, heed the word— 
forbear. .Whatever your predilections may be, 
| learn ‘to. be impartial. ‘I am one of those spirits 
who, in spirit life, rarely speaks except on the out- 
set. of: some important” undertaking. With my 
spirit © eyes eagerly turned towards this mo 
scene 2 asf 


> 


hg every outlook in order to per- 

ama disenthral the minds of many 

who are now steering their course across the sea of 
life with neither rudder nor compass. . 

There seeins to be arising, on all sides, an eager 
desire: for truth, no matter in what form it comes, 
so that it,is-truth. But in pursuing these subtile 
spiritual essences or sciences, gthere are few per- 
sons who have discernment enough to understand 
their intrinsic merit.. Some minds are prejudiced 
when they see these demonstrations in a way that 
excites. their ridicule. Otbers are half disposed to 
believe, and but few are able to grasp them in their 
mighty significance. ‘Men demand, more and more, 
something to. prove their prospective existence be- 
yond the grave; and when the facts are submitted 
-to them, they are so simple, so like “Him in the 
manger,” as it were, that they refuse to receive 
them. l l 

What I bave said here to-day is not to fiad fault. 
Buman nature is just what it is, and although there 
are tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
who are: willing. to stake their salvation on somé 
individual merits long since passed to the spirit 
“life; there are few who are willing to stake their 
salvation on the facts of to-day. This is the result. 
of false education, stamped upon the young spirit 
-on-its first beginning in this life; and which grows 

upon. it. and increases with its years—clauds its 
mind:and makes it incapable to judge of truth. 

I have merely drawn a picture of the difficulties 
which will beset you soon; but, like Jesus of Naz- 
areth, you can call to your aid, not “a legion of an- 
gels, 2 but a legion of spirits. They will sustain 
„you in your hours of trial, and you shall be one 
‘that will help to clear the way, so that the Sun of 
Truth shall shine over ail men. I will sustain 
you. Give me your hand. I will give you my 
name. ELISHA KENT KANE. 


Pe UL aL > 


Good. Evening Sir:—On several occasions, in 
mention of me; it has been said that I, as a spirit, 
had bidden farewell to earth. I boldly proclaim 
that this is not: so—that I am much interested to 
"have Poor. humanity to rise as to become, even, so 
‘far advanced that i shall net have an attraction this 
“Way. 

- There is a charm=-a beauty about these two prin- 
ciples, which make up ali happiness in ‘mortal life 
love and truth; and there is such a sense of satisfac- 
tion comes honie to my spirit, that no tongue can 
express the joy, the comfort—the peace, 1 feel when 
Lam engaged in this great work, In my mortal 
life I had a heart that beat. for humanity, and my 
soul was fullof zeal and love; andthough I was an 
eager propagator of the religion of Jesus, of Nazar- 
eth, it was because I was enthusiastic for something 
with which to feed my inner nature. That reli- 
gion did feed it, at that time; but I come here to- 
day to say that -the principles that Jesus tried to 
inculcate, though, in their effects, they do, passing 
well for an earthly existence ; they are by no means 
the best you can obtain. You have advanced some- 
what since my day. 
doors to-day, such pearls of thought and such ex- 


panded ideas as will lead you to a loftier happi--{: 


ness than can be attained by adhering to the teach- 
ings ofthe Nazarene. — 

Again, in the after-life, the profundity of spirit 
knowledge, shown unto me there, and which will be 


showered upon mortals as soon as they open for us. 
the proper conditions are so grand, so beautifal and., 
and this knowledge is but a thin 


so significant; 
layer or step to an infinitely higher plane. Oh! 
sir, to-day, if I had the tongue ofan archangel, I 
would ring in your ears the beauties to be obtained 
by. that mortal, who lays hold of truth and stands 
firmly by it.’ 


I might go on in this way for a long time, but I 


have this to-suggest—only let the mortal side give 
us an opening, and we will soon bring on the mil- 
lenium $ not the miilenium set down ‘in your sa- 
ered books, but that when every human being shall 
“live up to the truth. 
me to express do- day. Perhaps you think what I 
have said is a little enthusiastic, But you will not 
tink so when I tell you who I am; 
JOHN WESLEY. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N EXAMINATION OF THE BLISS IM- 
BROGLIO, |; 
Both in its Legal and Spiritual "Aspect ; by Thomas 


R. Hazard.. Price 15 cents. Can.be had of JAMES 
A. Briss, Phoenix Hall, 403 Vine street Phila. 


THE MAGNETIC HEALER, Dr. J E. Briggs, 
‘Office 121 West. 


is also a Practical Physician. 
Eleyenth street, between Fifth and Sixth avenues, 
New York Citv, ae aie 


r: 
{ 


He 


In chosing matter for this purpose, | 


‘ant, Healing and Test Mediums. 


Feign would I lift ‘| 


. Hours from 8 a. m. to 8:30 p. m., 


There are lying at your vety ` 


“London, 


That is all my power allows © 


E. 4 omni. a Trance and 

-Test Medium—No.250%-North Ninth street. Public 

.Test Circles on Monay; and. Friday evenings and 

Wednesday afternoon.. Office. hours from 9 o'clock a. 
m. to 6 o'ciock?p. In = 

Mrs. SARAH a. aNTHON ¥—Test: Medium— 
No. 223 North Ninth -sat: Circles on Monday and 
Thursnay evenings. Private sittings daily. 

Mrs. GEORGE _—Trance and Test Medium—No. 
312 Garden street. Circles on Tuesday evenings. Sit- 
tings daily. 

Mr. and. Mrs. JAMES A. BLISS—Mediums for 
Form. Materializations—-At Phoenix Hall, No 403 
Vine Street. Public Seances every Sunday, Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings; at 8 o’clock. rivote Se- 
ances by special arrangement. - : 

JAMES A. BLISS—Clairvoyant, Trance, Devel-- 
oping and Test Medium—at same place. Developing 
and Test. public Circles every Tuesday evening, at3 
and 8 o’clock p. m. Private Sittings daily from 9 a. 
m tod p.m. 

ALFRED J AMES—Trance and Test Medium and 
Medium for Form Materialization. Private Sittings 
at No. 1, rear of No. 635-Marshal street below Fair- 
mount avenue, Public Materialization Seances at 
the same place every Sunday, Monday and Friday 
evenings. ` 


Philadelphia Spiritual Meetings. 


FIRST ASSOCIATION of Spiritualists of Phila- 
delphia.—At Accademy Mall, Southwest corner of 
Eighih and Spring Garden streets. Lectures every 
Sunday morutng and evening. 


FIRST_SOCIETY of the ‘Golden Rule-.’—At 
Phoenix Hall, No. 403 Vine street, every Sunday af- 


Een as Conference’ and Circles. ree 
all. 


FIRST EFORMED SPIRITUAL CHURCH, 
Chistian steet below llth. Free Lectures and Circles 
nd TP. M. Prof. W. Seymour, pastor. 


H.C G DON, State Writing, Test and Mate- 
rializati edium, No. 422 North Eighth street. 
Seances,iMonYay, Wednesday and Friday evenings. 
Private any from 10 A. M. to 12, and 2 tọ 5 
P.M? Saturday afternoons private sceances. 


DR- AND MES. H. S: PHILLIPS—Clairvoy- 
Public sceances, 
Sunday- Tuesday and Friday evenings. Sociable, 
Wednesday evenings. The room treated free o 
charge. Private sittings daily. 1340 South Sth street. 


. A RARE opportunity to make a small investment 
in .one‘of the best improvements of the age. Call or 


Sunday at 3f 


. address 1340 South 5th street, Phila., Pa. 


FIRST SPIRITUAL CHURCH of the Good Sa- 
marita n—At the Northeast corner Ninth and Spring 
Gutden streets. ‘Lectures every Sunday afternoon 
and evening. Free to all. 


THOMPSON STREET CHURCH Spiritual So- 
ciety.—At Thompson street, below Front Free con- 
ference every Sunday afternoon and evening. 


LYRIC HALL SPIRITUAL ASSOCIATION. — 
At No. 259% North Ninth street. Free conference ey- 


-ery Sunday afternoon at 2:30 o clock., | 


BUSINESS CARDS. É 


MRS. J. L. SMALL, the’ celebrated. “Trance, 
Test and Medical Medium, No. 267 Essex street, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


‘SUSIE NICKERSON_WHITE, Trance and 
Medical Medium, 180 ‘West Brookline. street, St- 
Elmo, Suite 1, Boston.. Hours 6 to 4. 


FRANCES M. REMICK, Trance Medium, Spir- 
itual and Physical Healing, 65 Clarendon street. 


SAMUEL GROVER, Healing Medlum, No. 40 
Dwight street. Di. Q. will attend funerals if ré- 
quested. . 


MRS. JENNIE POTTER, Medium, Test and 
Medical, 136 Castle street, near 390 Tremont st. 


MRS. N. J. MORSE, Electro-Magnetic Physician, 
6 Hamilton Place, opp. Park st.“ ‘Church, Electrica 
Vapor Baths. 


MRS. NELLIE NELSON, (formerly at 7.30 
Washington st.,) Test Medium, Hotel Norwood 
(2a suite,) cor. Oak and Washington sts., Boston. - 


MR. AND MRS. HOLMES, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, and late of Washington, D. C., will bold 
public seances every evening in the r except.. 
Friday and Saturday, at 8 o'clock, at No. 8 Davis 
street, Boston, Mass, - 


CLARA A. FIELD, Clairvoyant, Magnetic, Phy- 
sician, Inspirational, Speaker, Fellet, Test, Medium» 
7 Montgomer. y Place, Boston, Mass. 


MRS. C. H. WILDES, Test, Medium, No. 9 
Hayward Place, Boston, 94 to 4. Suturdays and 
Sundays excepted. Formerly No. 7 Montgomery 
Place. 


_ PSYCHOMETRY. —Power has been given me to 
delineate character, to describe the mental and 
spiritual capacities of persons, and sometimes to in- : 
dicate their best locations for health, harmony and 
business. Persons desiring aid of this sort will 
please.send me their handwr riting, state age and sex, 
and enclose $1.00, with stamped and addressed en- 
velope, John M. Spoar, 2 2210 Mt. Vernon St., Phila- 
delphia. 


MRS. FANNIE C. DEXTER, 476 Tremont st. 
Medium. Wili hold Circles for tests, development 
and spiritual culture. Wednesday, P. M., and Sun- 
day evenings. 


AUGUSTIA DWINELLS, Ciaivopaal: ‘Trance 
and Prophetic. Medium, 157 Tremont st. 


ee c. E. EDDY, Test Medium, 666 Fulton 
-» Chicago, Ill. Hours 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. : 


3 


MRS. M. J. FOLSOM, 

MEDICAL MEDIUM. Many remarkable cures 
have been performed by the intelligences that 
operate through her. Office 329 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. ý 


MRS: L. J. COLLAMORE, 


ECLECTIC AND MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN.. 
14 Montgomery 
Patients visited at their homes 


Place, Boston. 
when desired. 
~ o MRS. F. H. MUMLER, 
MESMERIC PHYSICIAN, 767 Tremont street. 
Cancers, Tumors, Nervous and all Chronic Dis- 
eases successfully treated. Office hours, 9 a. m. to 
12 m. pa 


DR. H. B. STORER, 
Office 29 Indiana Place, Boston. Psychometrie 
examination of disease, $1. -Remedies adapted to 
cure all forms of disease, sent to all parts of the 


- country. 


DR. MAIN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE, 
At No. 60 Dover street, Boston. Those desiring 
a diagnosis of Disease, will please enclose $1.00, a 
lock of hair, a return postage stamp, and the ad- 
dress and State, sex and ago. All Medicines, with 
directions for treatment, extra. ` 


PHILADELPHIA PERIODICAL DEPOT. 
_ WILLIAM WADE, 826 Market street, and N. E. 


COTTI rea u arco streets, tladelphia, has 
MIND AND MATTER for sale at retail each Satur day 
morning. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., BOOK DEPOT. 
MRS. M. J. REGAN, 620 North 5th street, St. 
Louis, Mo., keeps constantly for sale MIND AND 
MATTER. 3 


BALTIMORE, MD., AGENCY. 
WASH. A. DANSKIN, 70% Saratoga street, Bal- 
timore, Md., keeps for sale MIND AND MATTER. 
PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


DR. J. H. HENCK, Philadelphia, Pa., is agent 
for MIND AND MATTER, which can be found at 
Academy Hall, No. 810 Spring Garden street, and 
at all the Spiritual meetings. -` oe No. 444 York 
Avenue. 


WASHINGTON BOOK DEFOT. 
RICHARD ROBERTS, Booksellėr, No. 1010 


Seyenth street, above New York avenue, Washing- 
ton D. C., keeps constantly for sale MIND AND 


‘MATTER. 


HARDFORD, CONN., BOOK DEPOT. ` 
E. M. ROSE, 56 Trumbull street, Hartford, Conn. 
keeps constantly for sale MIND AND MATTER. f 


ROCHESTER, N, Y., BOOK DEPOT. 


JACKSON & BURLEIGH, Booksellers, Arcade, 


Hall, Rochester, N. Y., keep for sale MIND AND 
MATTER. $ 


NEW YORK PERIODICAL DEPOT, 


S. M. HOWARD, Agent, Bookseller, 51 East 
Twelfth strêet, New York Ciyy, keeps constantly 
for sale MIND AND MATTER. 


Bly NEW YORK BOOT DEPOT. 


D. M. BENNET, Publisher and Bookseller 141 
Eighth street, New York City. keeps for sale MIND 
AND MATTER. : 


MRS. DR. JEANNETTE W. STANSBURY, 
Medical and Test Medium, No. 176 Plane street, 
Newark, N. J. Answers letters, open or sealed, 
$1.00. How to become a Clairvoyant, Book by 
Mail, 10 cents, 


` MRS. D. JOHNSTON, Artist, No. 46 Throop st. ? 
Chicago, iil. Water Color Portraits a specialty. 


MRS. H. D. CHAPMAN, Clairvoyant and Heal- 
ing Medium, No. 28 Winter st. » Boston, Room 27. 


MRS. L. HOPKINS, Trance, and Medical Me- 
dium, No. 7 Montgomery Place, Boston. 


A SAFE AND ATTRACTIVE proposition will 
be made to those having any money for investment, 
on application by letter or otherwise to John 
Wetherbee, No. 18 Old State House, Boston. 


J. V. MANSFIELD, Test Medium, answers 
sealed letters, at 61 West Forty-second street, New 
York. Terms, $3 and tour 3- cent stamps. Regis- 
ter your letters. 


ADVERTISMENTS. 


THE ‘SPIRITUALIST N JEWSPAPER. 

A RECORD of the Progress of the Science and 
Ethics of Spiritualism. Established in 1869. The 
Spiritualist is the recognized organ of the educated 
Spiritualists of Europe. : 


ETTET , pilon to residents in any part of 
the United States, in advance, by International 
Postal Order, the fee for which is 25c., payable to 
MR. W. H. HARRISON, 38 Great Russell street, 
Bloomsbury, London, is $3.7, 15. £ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE VOICE OF ANGELS, edited and managed 
by spirits, now in its third volume, enlarged to 
twelve pages, will be issued semi- monthly : at the 
Fair View House, North Weymouth, Mass. Price 
per year, in advance, $1.50, postage 15 cents; less. 
time in proportion. Letters and matter for the pa- 
per (to receive attention) must be addressed (post- 
paid) to the undersigned. Specimen copies free. 
: D: C. DENSMORE, Pub. Voice of Angels. 


SPIRITUAL NOTES. 

A | MON THLY EPITOME of the TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF SPIRITUAL AND PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL societies, and Auxiliary to the SPIRIT 
CIRCLE, the MEDIUM and the LECTURER, and . 
containing Articles and Reviews by experienced 
writers, with concise reports of proceedings, brief 
Notes of the month, programme of arrangements of 
societies aud mediums, aud other interestirg infor- 
mation for reference purposes. 

Published on the first of each month. Pricetwo- 
pence. Annual subscription 2s. 6d., of E. W. AL- 
LEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, London, E. C., England. 

; “THE 
BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 

The oldest reform journal in publication. Price, 
$3.50 a year; $1. 15 for six months, and 8 cents per 
single copy. 

Now is your time to subscribe for a live , journal, 
which discusses all subjects with the happiness of 
mankind. Address, J. P.. MENDUM, Investigator 
@tlice, Paine Memorial, Boston, Mass. 


HEALING MEDIUMS. 


CLEVELAND, O., BOOK DEPOT. 
LEE’S BAZAR, 16 Woodland avenue, Cleveland, 


O.. Circulating Library keep for sale MIND AND 
MATTER. ~ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., BOOK DEPOT. 
At No. 319 Kerney street (upstairs) may be 
found on saleʻand a general variety of Spiritualist 
and Reform Books, at Eastern prices. Also Adains 


& Co’s: Golden Pens, -Planchetts, Spencer’s Posi- | 


tive and Negative Powders, Orton’s Anti-Tobacco 
Preparations, Dr. Storer’s Nutritive Compound, 
etc. . Catalogue and Circular mailed free. For 
sale, MIND AND MATTER. S Remittances in U. 
S. currency and postage stamps received at par. 


Address HERMAN SNOW, P. O. _Box 117, San 


Francisco, Cal. 


CHICAGO, ILL., PERIODICAL DEPOT. $ 


“SMITEVS PERIODICAL DEPOT,” 122 Dear-" 


born street, Chicago, IL: keep. MIND AND MATTER 

for sale. 7 

A ROCHESTER, N. Y., BOOK DEPOT. . 
WILLIAMSON & HIGBEE, Booksellers, 62 

‘West Main street, Rochester, N. Y, , keep for sale 

MIND: AND.MATTER, 


LONDON, ENG., BOOK DEPOT. 


LW H. HARRISON, No. 38 Great Russell strèet, 
ondon, Eng., keeps for sale MIND AND MATTER. 


“LONDON, ENG., BOOK DEPOT. 


zJ. BURNS, Progressive Library, No.” 15. South- 


Sanipton How Pemi Square, Holborn, We Cy a3 
ng. < 
: “AUSTRALIAN BOOK DEPOT, 
And: Acne for MIND AND MATTER W. H. TER 
RY; No: S4 Russell street, Melbourne, Australia. 
< NEW BOOK AND PAPER AGENCY. 
P.O. OSTRANDER keeps for sale MIND AND 
MATTER at Republican Hall, 55 West 23d street. 
. NOTICE TO_OUR ENGLISEE PATRONS, 
`- J. J. MORSE, the well-known English lecturer, 
will act as our: agent, and receive rubscriptions for. 
MIND AND MATTER, at eleven shillings per year. 
Parties desiring to subscribe can address Mr.-Morse 


at his residence, Elm Tree ee Uttoxeter Road,’ 


Derby;- England. 


MRS: E. A. CUTTING has taken rooms at 52 
Village street, Boston, where she will continue her 
business. as Healing Medium. She has been very 
successful in her. spécialties. Ladies. sufferi 
from nervousness and::general debility will do weil 
to consult -her and learn her mode of treatment 
-and its favorable results. ` Mrs. “Cutting © gives 
Vapor and Medicated Baths at her house, or at the 
residences of Partena ; 


I. P. GREENLEAF, 

MEDICAL CLAIRVOYANT AND HOMŒ- ` 

PATHIC PHYSICIAN. Office at S} Montgom- 
ery Place, Room 4, Bostọn, Mass. 


DE. J, E. NEWTON, 
The celebrated healer, Cures all Chreate wiseases 
by magnetized letters. Dy vms means the most ob- 
stinate diocases, yield to his great healing power as 
readily as by personal treatment. Requirements 
are : age, sex and a description of the. case. and a 
P. O. order for $5.00, or more, according to means. 
In most cases one letter is sufficient ; ifa permanent: 
‘cure is not effected by the first treatment, magna-- 
tized paper will be sent at $1.00 asheet. P.O. Ad-; 
dress, Yonkers, N. Y. i 2 


Consult the well-known successful Physician, 
DR. AIKIN, 

Office, 134 Clark street, N. W. Cor. Madison. 
Skillful scientific treatment in all classes of disease. 
Patients who fail to get relief elsewhere, call on 
‘him. . Langs, Catarrh, Asthma cured. Improved `- 
remedies. Radical cure for Nervous Debility and Š 
Constitutional Diseases.::; : 

Invalid ladies safely and. quickly cured _ of any 
ill-health. 

Disfiguring marks, Hair, ‘Moles and Wens re- 
moved. : 

Stutteirng or Stammering cured for life. . 

Cancers, Tumor, Deafness, Rheumatism, Epilep- 
sy, Dyspepsia, Piles, - Goitre, Fistula aad other < 
Chronic Diseases remedies.’ 

OS" No. quackery, imposture, mercury or poisons. 
Dr. A. aims to treat every patient so well that 
they will continue toemploy him and. confidently re- ` 
commend him to their friends and all invaisds. ; 
_ Artificial Eyes, Inhalers, Medicines, etc., sup- 

plied. 

Call, or send, for Questions for Home Treatment. 

Address. N.: J. AIKEN, M. D., 132 Clark street; 
Chicago. 

Regular Graduate—-16 years’ practice—always 
reliable. (Cut this out and preserve this ecard: D- 


SARAH A. >: DANSKIN 

PHYSICIAN of the “New School,” pupil of. Dr.: 
Benjamin Rush. Office No 703 Saratoga: Street, _ 
Baltimore, Md. During fifteen years. “past -Mrs. 
Danskin has been the pupil of and medium for the 
spirit-of Dr. Benj..Rnsh. Many cases pronounced - 
hopeless have been permanently cured eee her 
instrumertality. A 2. fe 

She is clairaudient and clairvoyant: 
interior condition of the patient, whether: 
‘or at a distance, and Dr. Rush treats the caseiwith 
a scientific skill which*‘has been greatly en 
by his fifty years, experience in the world‘o 

Application by letter, encloseing ‘Consultatial 
Fee,.$2,00 and two stamps, will- receive bromi 
attention, 


0L A VISION. 


w =. . x A x . 
BY J. WM. VAN NAMEE; M. D., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


They laid her cold form ‘neath the earth, > 
And said that she was dead ; : 
» They planted flowers to blossom bright 
. In summer's warm and happy light, 
~ And wreaths above her spread. 


a z 
They said, in words.of tender love, 
T. Death's river she had crossed, 
That heaven. had opened wide its door, 
_ „And we could see her never more— 
” That she, to us, was lost. 


But; oh, while I was weeping tears 

Of griefand anguish deep, ; 
I-raised my pleading, tear-filled eyes. 
Up to the star-bejeweled skies, 

While others were in sleep. 


I folta thrill, a sudden thrin, 
A hand clasped mine— . 
“ Not cold with chill of death, 
But warm with life and breath, 
As yours or mine EA Ge us : 
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„Ifelta ‘breath: upon ER i f 
T . & warm, untainted breath— wo, ae 
Not like a damp and chilling ‘mist 
That came from lips that had been kissed,, 
Kissed by the tyrant Death. : y 


v 


eas series Se eerie 


I heard a voice in accents low 
Speak words of tender love, Í 7 
And then I knew that she had come ` ee 
From hor far distant, nappy: home, — os ; 
Her home in lands above. 


My tears were dried, and ‘sweetest joy 
Stole o'er my saddened: heart; 

I knew her spirit talked'to. me, 

And bade the darkened shadows fiee; 
And evermore depart. ` sf 


tere FH Ke eoe 


And now I know she is not lost, 
But only gone before, 

And that herspirit comes again 

To drive away each throb of pain; 

` I' mourn and weep no more. 


1 


Rs A ' But raise my eyes with faith aloft, 
Fa em And wait her coming bright; 
Ar E Wait. and hear her spirtt voice, 


‘That bids my world-bound heart rejoice, x4 
And brings me/peace and Hght. | , 
Ah, blessed comfort to us here, 
That those we love the best 
Can come to hold communion sweet, 
(a ` Can with our earth-bound spirits meet, 
Eo.. f . : And bring from care, a rest. 


A little nonsense, now and. then? 
Is relished ky the best of men, 


WAR IN “TURKEY. 

There was a warlike. raid on Turkey about 

Thanksgiving day, and the remaining gobblers 

shudder at the prospect of the next campaign just 

i betore the coming Christmas. 
t is a grave joke for Tur key. 


A FARMER'S “ADVICE. 


ee Boys,” said the old farmer,- don`t you ever go 

oo $ ‘simmer down on a stone in the medder with a pail 

RE atwixt yer ‘feet, and wait for. the% cows to back: up. 
“to be milked. No, No,- er'vei got to-go fur’em,’ 


CANNOT BE PICKED._ i 


There. is €onsiderable fun in the detective Dalel 
office every now and then. » Among. this class of 
operatives the veteran Callanan is “considered » the 
father of wit. Talking of burglars, “eraeksmen,” 

$ anly men of the “eross,” he other day, Callanan 
sài 

“Well, gentlemen; there is one lock’ that no one 
of the profession. has ever been able.to pick.” 

| “What lock is that?” inquired the innocent 

| Levy. | 

| «A lock on the bald head of an old “man,” replied 

i the veteran joker, as he left the oftice. . 


EARLY IMPRESSION S. 


A man, who had lived a fast life, at last joined 
church as the fìrst step towards improving ‘his 
moral condition, The. first evening he. attended 
church he fell asleep while the minister. was dis- 
coursing on the “total depravity? of the human 
race, but was awakened from.his somnolent condi- 
tiou by the elder nudging him on, the elbow with 
the contribution box, and. then holding it before 
him. “No, I thank you,” said he,-partly awaken- 
ing; “I quit smoking before J joined church 32. and 

a then he passed. into ‘the land of dreams of former 
days. He had evidently taken the. contribution 
cro =~ Pox for a box of segars. ` f 


MISTAKEN POLITENESS.. 


The cár stopped at. Eighth and Walnut streets: A 
- handsome young lady entered, and just a moment 
ae : later an old gentleman with a bald- head arose 
from his seat. ` 
« Do not rise, sir, do not rise,” said the blushing 
young lady; “ keep your seat, „Sir, for I can just 
f .as well stand.” i be 
aa aS & Well, miss, you can do just as you please,” re- 
rh plied the old gentleman, “but I am going to get 
out, if you w ill make a little room for me.” *' i 
« Oh,—ah,—yes,” escaped. her. ruby lips, as: : she 
wilted into the’ seat, and put the finger end of her 
delicate kids between her teeth. - 
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A PROFOUND PROFESSOR. 

A your g lady receiving her’ first lessons in the 
higuùr wlucaes of polite learning, asked the professor 
to “define the area of the literary enclosure. of a 
periphrasis.’ 

“Yes, Miss,” replied: ‘the professor. .. « The area. 
of’a perpihrasis is very simple and easily demon- 
strated. Itis a cireumlocutory cycle of oratorical 

» sonorosity, circumscribfmg an atom of ideality, more 
or less demoralized in the mazy atmosphere of ver- 
bal profundity, so:as to rhetorically Avoid a trite 
manner of expression.” ; 

fs Thank you, professor.” a i 4 ' 


o 


KEEP ‘UP THE ILLUSION.’ 


uae. .« Mrs. Smith,” said the veritable John, the other 
day, to his. better half, “if you are. cogitating: in - 
yousown mind, and exercising your reasoning, facul- 
ties on the subject of making me a Chr istmas pre- 
sent, there is an important item which I hope: you 
will not forget.” - : 

-< What is that ?°’ i inquir ed the wife. . 

“Why,” said John, “just have the presentation 
of the bill deferred until after New Years, so as to 
_ keep up the illusion for a short time.” 9. 

“AN right, ” said Angelina, as she ascended the: 
` stair 'way singing. | : 


This world is but a gesting show, 
For man’ s illusion given.: 


Eus 


“SCENE. IN COURT.. 


: “Do I understand you to say that you. had seven 
. driks on the occasion referred to,” asked an aspir- 
‘ing member of the bar of a witness ina a Cony: 
ae | court. -" 
pivots 0 val > «Wall £ reckon that’s the mark.” eae 
te | «Now tell me, were you sober at that time?” 
: ) Wall I reckon I was.” 
S E ee -~ «Were you ever drunk before this affair?” 


“Wall I reckon I’ve been Lhar.’ 
“Ilow much does it take to make you drunk?” 
“Wall I reckon sometimes more and sometimes 
"legs. 
«Well, now if one glass would make you drunk, 
a half a glass would make you half drunk, wouldn't 
it?” 
- -Wall I reckon 80.” 5 
© «Now look at me,” suid the lawyer, “ do you say 
: on the oath that you have taken before this honora- 
Tai ble court and jury, witb the destinies of these de- 
sy fendants trembling in the balance of even handed 
justice, that at the time and place of the quarrel or 
about then and there that you having imbided, 
wallowed, sucked or drank down seven glasses, | 
that you were entirely sover, so as to take cogn į 


irate lawyer, - 
sion?” ae 
` Water,” yeavonded: the witness... : K 


‘lived a young g girl 


-in seeing the owners hunt for them.. 
‘| ways playing ‘tricks on: everybodys: 


sure to“direct him 


A merry Chr istmas -l 


into speckerlating on any thing. You mout as “well j 


one Wall Ireckon so.” : 
«Wall -you reckon. so,” retorted: the pomewhat: 
te What did. -you drink: on that c occa- 


-“You can retire,” said the lawyer. 


x 


EFFECTS OF BLIGHTED AFFECTIONS. 
“ No, I am going to have roy suit for ‘preach of: 


promise postponed for three months,” said a bounc- 
ing girl of Kensington- 


o: Why so, Jemima!? The sooner you have ‘that 


settled the better,” said her mother. 


« Why, ma, just look bow fat lam; look at my 


rosy cheeks; I'd never get a verdict in the world. 
I don’t look cadaverous enough,—I think that’s the 
word. 
go before the jury I must. present a most awfnl] me- 
mento of the blighting, blasting ravages of ‘disap-. 
pointed affections. 
diet 2?» 


I must reduce my weight, so. that. when I 


And ‘then “TM get. a big yer- 


CHILD BENS COLUMN. 

CONDENSED FAIRY TALE. 

valley inhabited by a few shep- 
and their families there once’ 
who was fond of teasing every 
body, and whose delight it was to make fun of 
other children, and even deceive grown up people; 
she would often hide things, and then enjoy herself 
She was. al- 
To one she’ 
would offer a ‘bunch of ‘flowers, in which a thorn 
‘was concealed, a id when put to the nose would 
stick it. If a stra alger was traveling she sould ‘be 

in tbe wrong: road. Sometimes 
she, would tell a |boy that his mother was calling 
him; then she Would laugh heartily when she saw. 

him running home!as fast ashe could. 


legs, so that she had.to ‘hobble about on a cratch- 
A. good, daughter |would have pitied and.assisted 
such a ‘mother who was thus‘disabled, but the little 
girl in question did: to the contrary. She would 
not answer her mother when sbe called, but would 
run away to a distapce and ery out, “Catch me if 
yon can.” 

Now this little girl got worse and worse, ‘and-on 
„one occasion she” took a little boy into the: woods 


under pretence of gathering wild flowers for her . 
birthday, and when “she: ot: ‘him there she hid her- 
She played ‘hide: 
and seek” with him,,and the more ‘he tried to find. 
her the more he got into, the woods, and at last he: 


self from him and he was lost. 


was left in despair. ae says -the fairy . tale which 
concludes as follows : 
» A youth all at once : appeared before her dna. took- 
ing at her with earnest. eyes, said, 
at hide and seek?” 
She nodded “Yds.” f 
“Then I will help thee in the game.” 


‘the trees, crying, “Cuckoo, cuckoo.” 


The youth then/led the lost boy out of the woods: 


and took:him home, But every spring the cuc KOO 
would return, hiding herself'so that no’ one ‘could 


l 
see. her. 


| 
and deceiving ‘others. 


vo 


: ; A Signer ‘PREACHER. a - 
` Little Tommy. entered the house’ one Sunday, 
. having been to. Sunday-school, cand saids t Oh! 
mother, we've got a good preacher! ! he’s bully.” 
“What do you" mean; ‘enild,” responded: the | as- 
-tonished mother. « `: 
0 Why- you otight to- see him—he. Stamped. “his 
feet, and brought | lis fists down- kerwollop. on; ‘the 
‘top:of ‘the pulpit, then. cried pout damnation. ‘and | 
shook his. fiists at the congr egation; and none. fem 
dare go tọ fight him.. I tell yer none: of? ‘om could : 
take him down.’ 


a. qUILn’s ANSWER. . a eas 

« Mamma, I know ‘why papa calls you: honey" | 
when you come down to breakfast,” said a bright, 

‘intelligent little fellow, the idol of the household. ae 

“Tell me, dar ling, why does he do so ?” replied | 


‘the fond mother. 
Z GW hy, why, ‘cause you've got so much: comb. in 


your back hair,” responded the cherub. 
«Iere, : Mary. give. this little boy some | “milk 
cana 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD. is Pie 


te Xo, my little man,” said the deacon, “I don? `£ 
want any light, for, I am- one of the lights of the 
wotld,” was the reply to a ten-year old boy, who. 
‘offered a Tamp to the traveler on his circuit. Wel, 
then, I wish you were hung atthe end of our ‘alley, 
for its so awful dark, none “of us can see far,” said. 
the pOJ: $ | Xi 
i PEENE 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

«Uncle Dan’, What is that,” said a five year old}: 
-urchin, pointing to the picture of several spouting 
whales ina fine art gallery. 

« Why, Neff, them’s wales,” said the Uncle. 

«O, my,” was the’ rejoinder, 88 they. sneeze an 
-awful way off don’ t they.’ A 
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‘THE way OF KNOWLEDGE. 


‘BY Pe. WRIGHT. 


| 
Editor: Mind and Matter: 

‘As you invite| honest: ‘discussion 
‘Mind:iand Matter, and algo express an intention to. 
candidly investigate both.sides of subjects of gen-. 
eral interest, or all phases of phenomena ‘as it is. 
_presehted to our senses, I feel disposed to-ofter the 
following observations, ‘with. the hope. that they 


your readers, who have heretofore ‘preferred. to. ac- 
cept.the asserted experience of others, than: to care- 
fully.trace and follow out their own “sensuous ° ex-. 
periences to actual, physical and’. mental results, 
within the scope of their own observation? ` 

In the. course of my: physical and mental expe- 
rience, ‘I: have observed, that, in common with all 
animals; man retains a memory of. sensuous : expe- 
riences; and that sensuous -experiences are. pro- 
duced by shocks ‘which, are caused by contact with 
the component elements of the universe—notably, 


-with those=near tothe. surface of the earth; the“ 


presence of which are communicated to organisms 
through taste, touch, smell and hearing ; aud more 
remotely. from the earth, as well as near, to ahi up- 
on the: surface: of the earth,. through the sense of 
vision. [ 

These | contacts produce a_thrill..or vibration, 
“Which is communicated to'a series of nerves, con- 
tractile and elastic, fromthe point of ‘contact with 
. the body, in pairs or series, at the surface of such 
body of jan orgauism, and continuing throughout 
the entire length of the series to the point of convo- 
lution. called the brain; where it becomes. an expe- 
rience to that organism, which will be remembered 
in..such a degree and. to ‘such an extent, as the ex- 
perience was remarkable in. eflect.. The memory 
of the experience is likely to'recur when the sur- 
roundings are similar, as well as when at. the same 
place where such experience: was produced ; and 
this whether the or, ganismn. possesses language or 
otherwise. 

Organisms make appropriate efforts to promote 
and. perpetuate their. animal functions from the 
moment that they are separated from the parent. 
They ‘inhale and exhale atmosphere; they pass 
nourishment into the stomach; they move their 
muscles and impart motion to their limbs, and they 
exercise the vocal organs without a -particle of in- 
telligence acquired by thought, reflection and com- 
parison. Now what conclusions shall I draw from 
these my practical observations ? : 

Do they not furnish plain evidence, that.if the 
surface of the earth. be clothed. with verdure, -that 
animal organisms and their functions will be: main- 

taiued and perpetuated to the utmost capacity a and. 


On one. oc- | 
' casion her mother fell dewn, and broke one of. her 


D ost thou play 


‘And so... 
saying, he touchéd her with a lilly, and she imme- 
diatelv. became. a’ bird with bluish brown. feathers 
which flew away in the air and disappeared. among . 


- Since that.time her’ voice has always 
been a warning to! children who are tond of teasing, 


‘Children should always obey their par ents 3 but. 
‘parents should be extremely careful what" kind of. | 
instruction ‘they impart to their children, ‘so! as. to 
make them. “useful to theniselyes and society] in mas | 
J] turer years: j ; eee : 


in. regard- to- 


may produce thought and investigation by those of. 


all thingy surroun ding? Now ansyer mie me; duratio on, without 
z Hi A ‘animal “inte 
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ee 

è 
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while its'eXpérie cad NE record ©’ me 
sations—ceases with ‘its organic ‘functio 


The’ sum total ofits’) ty was the memory 
‘of sensuous experience: 73s experiences ma- 
tured and multiplied with’ it, comparisons were in-| 
stituted by it; and it -selected—unless intérferred 
“with—that which produced | for it the best results 
within the scope-of its knowledge from precedent. 

Having disposed of the animals of the lower or- 
der, and left their atoms moving through the realms 
of. space—and without saying anything about. how 
many of them ‘are to-day cohering with the ‘‘avoir- 
dupois” which measures my personal solidity and 
fluidity—and having buried its experience, “elad in 
the garbs of oblivion,” I may now bring my obser- 
vations to bear upon the “exalted creature” called 
“The Man,” “the Ish,” “The A-dom” of. the He- 


|. brew writings, and for "whom such immense activi- 


ties, natural and supernatural, have been produced, 
in order that he shall think a system of thoughts, 
and act a series of acts in unison with a system ot 
formulated words. In orderthat he may believe that 
one puling babe bas a destiny marked out for. it, 
while its component atoms, that is, those which are 
to be ,its eomponent atoms in the process of time, 
‘are yet performing good service in the loins of 
some Wild bull, wild Kaffir, in the rocks, in the 
soil, or under the slimy coat of a degraded. serpent. 
And that such an infant is to become a ruler, “a 
crowned. head,” while the babe in the cradle near 
to him shall hide himself in the depths of theearth, 
'to“dig coal and promote disease in his organism. 

A third is to. becume Pope, while. his mate 
dredges for oysters. A fifth becomes 4 hero, to deck 
-himself.in gaily colored clothes—-pompou in his 
“hat, to strut under a polished bayonet, or blow on 
a pull drum which he slings across his belly ; while 
his mate, out in the sunshine, cultivates the. corn 
and. the cabbage and warches the herd, that he may | 
Feed ‘himself, his king, his pope, his coal digger, and 
his “would be a soldier ;” and all of this that each 
and all of them may be prepared for a blissful and 
“never grow. old immortality,—“big gods and little , 
gods” and rulers of many kingdoms. 

Infuse these sentiments into your mind and prac- | 
:tice them to the best of your ability, that. you uray, 
inherit the promises. 

"Now let ns explore facts as they exist, irrespec- 
tive ‘of. ancient and uncertain writings and asser- 
tions of humans,” who claim especial experiences. 
‘which they purpose to communicate to organisms 
which do not realize or come in contact with such 
asserted experience. | 

The human infant exhibits. ‘the same tendency, 
tothe performance of organic functions seen iu 
other animals. He isa higher type of the-animal:. 
‘His parents possess, possibly, every faculty known: 
in every. species of animal, and they. possess a 
knowledge of the methods of the activities of mat- ; 
ter upon various planes and under various condi= 
“tions of temperature. 

- They. have a system of wor’s or sounds “which 
‘they apply in varied combinat‘on to substances, and 
to conditions. They have an extensive know ledge: 
of’ astronomy,— space and its occupants and their: 
“motions and movements; a knowledge :of chemis-, 


try,—the composition and analysis of. matter; a: 


‘Knowledge of. geology,—zthe ability to test the ` 
formation and duration of the stratified conditions’ 
presented ‘by matter, “and thus approximate the true, 
record of the-earth. . 
< Ihave said . “extensive. knowledge. » An adjec- | 
tive. more nearly akin. to’ truth would be “little 
knowledge,” because all knowledge is based vpn | 
„à single unit. of measurement adopted as a standard, 
and. with which all things in their respective class 
are to'be compared and determined by the partici- 
‘lar sense. to which it applies, or the particular 
quality of that special sense; thus,—through’ the 
sense“ of .vision, shades are contrasted with light,. 
“and. words may be multiplied to express the, 
changes. which they assume to us. 


from: the addive and. subtractivé of our unit,—a_ 


pendulum,. of a length to be-determined by tixed 
Ors iN LSNA O 
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ere 


iven temperature of the suri 
e Ouractual knowledge whichis really serviceable 

to us, is small and limited, yet all sufficient for eve 
ery requirement of our organic nature and function. || 
. Our:assumed and unserviceable know ledge‘about. 
our’. great unknown mysteries, fill iinmense vol-: 
umes and: employ the unessential activities of mill- 
ious who must-be fed upon the farmer's speculative. 
“cabbage, which he cultivates while the sun shines, 
and. oe down ‘sleepy and tired at night to dream 
that he'h4s carted his cabbage into the great city, 
where thé people pound the cobble stones for € ‘cab-" 


“+ bage”. (bread and butter); and that he has made. 


J. his’ 
|.shall only have to watch, instead of the cabbage 


“eternal fortune,” which, in the future, he’ 
‘and cattle, in order to obtain food for self and fami- 
ty; while some one else hoes the cabbage for the: 
king. and pepe, ‘and their aids, w ho govern. the. 
r farmer... Soe 

-But let me pick up that puling little babe aga gain. 
I had just laid him down to glance at some facts 
which will become essential to us as we progress. - 

` He—that little babe—is an interesting ‘study. 
Every « sensation. experienced by that bundle of 
neryes is delineated upon its features. You may 
think’. it. smiles when really it has no cause for 
smiling; but what you conceive to be a smile is not 
asmile of joy. It is a contraction of the muscles 
-produced ‘by. careless management, too much care 
_and_excessive attention. .Don’t imagine that it sees 
-and talks with angels., See the angels before you: 
‘accept such a conclusion. - 

Notice the ready and early use of its vocal or- 
gans. One sound, variously pitched. . A calf or a: 
mutton . could perform as well. Buttwo years 
hence, after much drilling, tbat one sound shall be. 
modified so as to produce by those same organs, and 
 parrot-like, several little words. ; 

Now glance at your alphabet, composed of twen- 

! ty- six characters with a possible forty by pointing.. 
These characters composed of liue, angle and curve 


at various inclinations, representing all of the modi- 


fications of the one sound which the orgaus of 
speech can uniformly produce. 

Now turn your attention to the mechanical al- 
: phabet composed of one. line and spacing, followed’ 
by alternating lines of the same general length, cr. 
shortened to a point. All of your intelligence can. 
be formulated by these systems. Line, curve, and 
-angle, or horizontal line of two different. „lengths. 
-witb essential spacings. 

‘Now to the vocal organs.. A current of air fow- 
ing through a tube and passing over a vibrating 
cord. located at one extremity of the tube, would 
forever produce the. same uniform sound, which 
‘may be modified by objects encountered afier the 
waves, which by coming in contact with our hearing 
ear have culminated into sound, bave been deliver- 
ed from the instrument which set them in motion: 
which would-arrest and change their direction: and 


force, and by that means .modify and change the.; main: 


sound to a great extent. : 

Now, by the muscular motion of the jaws, the. 
movements and poise of the tongue and jaws the 
-pressure of the lips, forcing of the sound waves 
through the teeth—-and closing of the nasal ape - 
tures such modifications of sound are produced that. 
by connecting combining and pausing; we have the 
-ability to formulate: millions of words, and furnish 
a distinct name for every object and quality which 
affects.our sensible nature, and we are able to com- 
municate our sensations to others- 

What has been my experience has. been your ex- 
perience. It may differ in order and differ in qual- 
ity. Do you.see deeper or higher than I do? -Is 

“your ear more sensitive and more acute than mine; 
as well your seuse of taste and smell ? ‘Let us di- 
vine the cause. . 

Men. love mystery and the marvelous. ` They 

have an “itching ear” for these things. But let me 


get down to simple truth and the common fraterni-~ 


ty of all men, and convince them that by whatever 
I gain and hoard of the products.of the earth, de- 
prives some other organist, of its proper inberti, 
tence. ; 


More ‘Supersti tior. 


‘Visible from- Battle-Hill, im Greenwood Cemete- 
ry. there is a quaint looking: building known in its 


neighborhood as the “Black House,” and which 
many people not given to superstitious belief say is 
haunted. It has really been quickly abandoned in 
succession by several families who became its 
tenants, and:at present the: proprietor. finds ‘it.im- 
‘possible to obtain an - ‘occupant.’ It is situated di- 
‘rectly opposite the mound in ‘which the poor un- 
known of the Brooklyn: :theatre’.dead' are sleeping.. 
The building is quite new, and elegantly appointed, į, 
yet Topey will Jive. there.—New Yı ork poet Book. 
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THE RELATIONS ‘OF ‘SCIENCE. aah 


Theory of Descent, and What. is Theory. 


mystery aroused, 


: of religion, that:science enters her protest. 


Every phase of’ mathematical. knowledge dates ‘ 


‘grain ‘in length or a grain in weight ; or we may. 
enlarge: our unit to the ‘extent of the vibration of a 


“RELIGION. 


Professor John Tyndall conteibiites to the last 


number of the Nineteenth Cenlury a reply to Prof. 
Virchow’s address on Evolution of whi¢h the fol- 
‘lowing is a copious abstract. 
reply says: 


The Professor in his- 


Feeling appeared in the world before Knowledge; 


and thoughts, conceptions, and creeds, founded on 
emotion, had, before the dawn of science, taken 
root 
creeds must have met a deep and general want; 
otherwise their growth could not have been so lux- 
uriant, 
general need—this hunger for the ideal and won- 
derful—led. eventually to the differentiation of. a 
caste whose .vocation it was to cultivate the mys- 
tery of life and its surroundings, and to-give‘shape, 


in man. Such thoughts, conceptions, and 


nor ‘their abiding power so strong.’ This 


‘and habitation to the emotions which ‘that 
‘Even the savage lived, not by 
bread . alone, but in. a mental. world peopled with 
forms answering to his capacities and needs. As 
time. advanced—in other. words, as’ the savage 
opened out. into civilized man—these forms were 
purified-and ennobled, until they finally emerged in 


name, 


the mythology: and art of. Greece. 


As poéis the -priesthood would have been justi- 


fied, their deities, celestial and otherwise, with all 


their retinue:and applianees, being more or less. le- 


‘ gitimate:symbols and personifications of the aspects 
of nature and the phases of the h-:man soul: 


“The 
priests; however, or-those among them who were 
mechanics and not poets, claimed objective validity 
for their. conceptions, and tried to base upon exter- 
dal evidence that. which sprang from the innermost 
heed and nature of ‘the man. "It is against this ob- 
jective rendéring of the. emotions—this thrusting 


“into the region ‘of. fact and positjve knowledge, of 


: conceptions essentially: ideal and poetic—that sci- 
ence, consciously.” ‘or, unconsciously, wages war. ` 
Religious feeling, isas much a verity as any other 
‘part.of. human ‘consciousness ; and against it, on its 
subjective side, the waves of science beat in vain. 
But when, manipulated, by the constructive imagi- 


“nation, mixed with imperfect or inaccurate historic 


data, and moulded by-misapplied logic, this feeling 
traverses: our... knowledge of nature; science, as in 


_dity. bound; stands as. a hostile power in its path. 
-F Itis against the mythologic scenery, if L may use 


the term, rather than ‘agaifist the life and substance 
Sooner 
or later; among thinking: people, that scenery will 
«be taken for what itis. worth—as an effort on the pa 
“of man. to bring the mistery of life and nature with- 
in the: range ‘of: his capacities; as a temporary and 
-essenitially. fluxional. rendering in termas of knowl- 
edge. of that which transcends” all Knowledge; ‘apd. 
admits only. of ideal approach. -` 

Professor Tyndall now. procéeds to refer to points 
‘personal ‘to..-himself, and then to discuss the ques- 


‘tion of evolútjon as follows. 
‘The roll enoa wliich siicceeded the lecturer 


delivéred ‘bY -Professor - Virchow at Munich on the 


22d: of September, | 1877, was long and loud. ‘Glan-.- 


“és from it:to an address delivered by me before the 
“Midland Iustitute last:autunrn were very" frequent. 
‘Professor ‘Virchow..was, held up. to me in Some 
-quartérs.as.a model of: philosophic caution, who by 
his, reasonableness reproved . my rashness ang by 
his’ depth;reproved my shallowness. ` 

The key-notè of his position is strick i in. the pye” 

-face'torhis lecturgt. Nothing, he. says, was further 
‘from bis intention: than.any. wish to disparage the 
‘great services. ‘yencéred by Mr. Darwin to the ad- 


-\vaticement - of. ‘biological science, of which no one 


has expressed more admiration than himself: On 
the other hand; it'seemed: high time to enteran en- 
-ergétic protest against the attempts that. are: made 
to proclaim.the problems of research as actug} facts, 


ground, among others, that it promotes ‘the 


“On the 
EER delusions of the Socialist, Virchow ‘can- 


he: “were only prayed. 


danger. and teg 


prideed ‘of this celebrated: lecturé is -a 
varning“ that a marked distinction ‘ought: to“ be 
made between: at which is experimentally estab- 
lished and that which is still in the region of specu- 
‘lations. As: to the latter, Virchow by no means im- 
He: far too! sagacious 2 man to 
fy cat ihe present time or day, to any 
‘such ahsurdity:. t he-insist8 that it ought not: to` 
„be put on the’same: evidential level as the former. ‘ 
Tt ought,’ as he ‘poetically expresses it, ‘*to. be 
written in small lè torsu d- rthe text.” (The audi- 
ence ought to be warned that the speculative mat- 
“ter ‘is: ‘only possible, not actual, truth—thal it be- 
Jongs to the region of “belief, A and not to-that of 
demonstration. As long ‘as. a problem. continues 
“in this speculative. stage it wouid be mischievous, 
“he considers, tò: teach it in our schools. ‘“ We 
ought, not,” he urges, isto represent our conjecture 
as, a certainty, nor our hypothesis as a doctrine : 
this is inadmissible.” -With regard to the connec- 
|. tion between: ‘physical processes and mental ADhe- 


J nomena, he: säys 1+" E will, indeed, willingly grant 


that: we can find certain gradations, certain definite 
‘points at. which we.trace. a passage from mentai 
‘processes. to. processes’ purely physical, or pf a phy- 
‘gical. character. Throughout this discourse I am 
not asserting that it w iH ever be possible to bring 
_psychical processes. into an immediate conne e ‘tion 
witb those that are physical. All I say is that we 
have ‘at present no right to set up this possible con- 
nection as a doctrine of science.” In the next para- 
graph he reiterates: his. position. with reference to 
the introduction of such topics into school teaching. 
« We must.draw,” he says, “a strict distinction be- 
tween what we wish.to teach, and what we wish to 
search for... The objects of our research are ex- 
pressed as problems. (or hypotheses). We need not 
keep them to ourselves ; we are ready to communi- 
cate them to all the world, and say, ‘There is the 
problem; that is what we "strive for.’ Tle 
investigation: of such problems, in which the whole 
nation may be iuterested, cannot be restricted to 
any one.: This is ‘Freedom of Inquiry. But.the 
problem (Cor hypothesis) is not, without further de- 
“bate, to be madea doctrine.”. He5will not con- 
cede to Dr. Haeckel “that it is a question for the 
schoolmasters to decide, whether the Darwinian 
theory. of man’s. descent should: be at ‘once laid. 
down as the basis of instruction, and the protoplas- 
tic soul-be assumed as the foundation of aNyri 
concerning ‘spiritual being. The professor. Sore 
‘cludes his lecture thus :—* With perfect truth did 
Bacon say of old: ‘Scientia est potentia.” But he 
also defined that knowledge; and the knowledge 
he meant was not’ speculative knowledge, not the 
‘knowledge of hypotheses, but it was objective and 
actual knowledge. Gentlemen, I think we should 
be abusiug our power, we - -should be imperilling 
‘our. power, unless in. eur teaching we restrict our- 
selves to this perfectly safe and unassailable do- 
From this domain we may make incursions 
into the field. of problems, and I am sure that every: 
venture of that kind willgthen find allsneedful se- 
curity and support. 

a OPPOSED TO EVOLUTION. 


Virchow’ 'g yosition could not be made clearer by 


himself. That position is one-of.the highest prac- 
tical importance. “* Throughout our whoie German 
Fath rlind,” he says, ‘“ men are busied in renovating 
extending, and developing the system of education, 
and in inventing fixed forms in which to mould it. 
On the threshold. of coming events stands the 
Prussian law of educa'ion.: In all the German 
‘States larger schools are. being. built, new educa- 
tional establishments are set up,.the universities are 
‘extended; < higher ’ and ‘ middie’ schools are found- 
ed. . Finally- comes the question, What is to be the 
chief substance of the teaching? What, in regard 
to science, Virchow thinks it “ought and ought not 
to: be, is disclosed by the foregoing quotations. 

There ought to be a clear distinction made be- 
tween science in the state of hypothesis, and science 
in a state of fact. 
‘ought to be excluded. And, inasmuch as it is’ still 
‘in a hypothetical stage, the ban of exclusion ought 
to fall upon the thecry of evolution. 

I now freely offer myself for judgment before the 
tribunal whose law is here laid down, -First and 
foremost, then, i bave never. advocated the intro“ 
duction of the theory of evolution. into. our schools. - 
I should even be disposed to resist its introduction’ 
before its meaning had been better undcr- tood and- 
its utility more fally recognized. than it is now by 
the .great body of the community. ~ ~The theory’ 
ought, L thiuk; to bide its time until the free con- 
flict of discovery, argument, and opinion has: won 
for it this. recognition... In. dealing: with: the com- 
¿munity great changes must have - timeliness as well 


ot, 


-and the opinions of scientists as established s@ience. - 


pe’ 
siders thè theory” of evolution ‘dangerpus} but’ ‘his’ 


ilate in partial vacuum at a’ “fidelity. to trnth is so great that fie would brave the; 


any comments of mine than he has here made it | 


From school teaching the former - 


‘as truth upon their, side. But if: me mia of | l 


$- ndt the piel 
Dg. 
ome 


at one. from toate. ut 
the most violent: animadversion 3 ie 

“ Believing as:I.do in the. continuity. of nature, I 
cannot stop abruptly where our m‘croscopes -ease to 
be of use.. At this point the vision of.the mind.au-. 
thoritatively supplements that of the. eye.’ By an 
intellectual necessity I cross, thẹ boundary of the 


eXperirmental evidence, and discern:in that matter 


which we, in, our.ignorance of its latent powers and 
notwithstanding ‘our professed “reverence for its 
Creator, have hitherto covered with opprobrium, 
the promise and potency of all terrestrial life.” 

Without haltiug for a moment I go on to do the 
precise thing which Professor Virchow declares to 
be necessary : 

“if you ask me whether there exists the least evi- 
dence to prove that any form of life ean be. devel- 
oped out of matter independently.of antecedent life, 
my reply is that evidence considered perfectly con- 
clusive by many has been adduced, and that were. 
we to follow a common example, and. accept testi- 
mony because ıt falls in with our belief, we should 
eagerly close with the evidence. referred to. But 
those to’ whom.I refer as having studied this ques- 
tion, believing -the evidence. offered in favor of 
‘spontaneous generation’ to be vitiated by error, 
cannot accept it. They know full well that the 
chemist now prepares from inorganic matter a vast 
array of substances which were. some time ago re- 
garded as the. products solely of vitality. They are 
intimately acqnainted with the structural: power of 
matter, as evinced in the pheuomena of ‘erystalliza- 
tion. ‘They can justify scientifically their belief in 
its potency. under the proper conditions, to produce’ 
organisms. * But. in reply to your question, they 
will frankly. admit their inability. to point to avy 
satisfactory expérimental proof that life can be de- 
.veloped, save from demonstrable antecedent life.” 

.HIS THEORY OF DESCENT. 


Three years subsequently it fell to my lot to ad- 
dress.the members-of the Midland Institute at Bir- 
mingham, and a very. few words will reveal the 
grounds of my reference on that occasion Lo the 
“Theory of Descent.” «Tèn years have elapsed,” 
said Dr. Hooker at Norwich in 1868, “since the 
publication of: The Origin of Species by Natural Se- 
lection, and itis tberefor not too early now to ask 
what progress that bold theory had made in scien- 
tific estimation. “Since tne Origin appeared it has 


passed through: four English. editions, two. Ameri- || ` 


can, two French two- German, several Russian, a 
Dutch. and an Italian. ‘So far froin Natural Selec- 
tion beihg a thing of the past «the Athenaeum had 
stated it to be so), it is an accepted doctrine with 
“almost every philosophocal naturalist, including, it 
will always be understood, a considerable propor- 
‘tion who are not prepared to admit that it accounts 
for all Mr. Darwin assigns to it.” In the following 
year, at Innsbruck, Helmholtz took- up the same 
-ground. | Another decade „has now passed, and he is 
simply: blind .who. cannot : see -the enormous 
| progress. | ade by the theory during that time. 
Some of/the ‘outward and visible signs of this ad- 
vance arë readily indicated. : The hostility and fear 
which. so long prevented the recognition of Mr. Dar- 
win by his own university bave vanished, and this 
year Cambridge, amid universal acclamation, con- 
fef¥ed_on him ‘hér Doctor’s degree. The Academy 
ofS iences in Paris, which had so long persistently 
closed Ats doors ‘against him, bas yielded at last; 
w sermons, lectures. and published articles 
plainly show-that even the clergy have, to a great 
~exteht, become dcclimatized to thé: Darwinian air. 
My reference to; Mr... Darwin in -the Birmingham 
| Address was based upon the * knowledge that such 

changes had been accom Td, and were still go- 

ing on. 


SPONTAN EOUS GENERATION. ~ 


“That the lécture of FProtgssor Virchow canto any 
practical extent, disturb this progress of public 
faith in the’ theory. of evolution, I do not believe. 
Tifa, the special legsons of caution which he incul- 


was heard. upon this subject, has been proved in the 
‘foregoing pages. It is possible to draw the coinci- 
or most of what he has said 


‘about spontaneous generation might. have been ut- 
tered’ by me. ~I share his opinion that the theory of 
evolutten in its complete form involves the as- 
sumption that at some period or other of the earth's 
history there occurred what would be now called: 
“spontaneous generation.” I agree with him that 
“the proofs of.it are still wanting.” - “Whoever,” 
he says, “recalls to mind the lamentable failure of 
all the attempts made very recently to discover a 
decided support for the generatio @quivoca in the 
‘lower forms of transition from the inorganic to. the 
organic world will feel it doubly serious to demand 
that this theory, so utterly discredited, should vein 
any way accepted as the basis of all our views ot 
fife.” I hold with Virchow that the failures have 
been lamentable, that the doctrine is utterly dis- 
credited, 

Notwithstanding the agreement thüs far pointed 

ont, there are certain points in Professor Virchow’s 
lecture to w hich I should feel ‘inclined to take ex- 
ception. I think it. was hardly necessary to asso- 
ciate the theory of evolution with Socialism ; it 
may be even a question. if it was correct to do so. 
As Langé remarked, the aim of socialism, or of its 
extreme leaders, isto overthrow the existing systems 
of government, and anything that helpsthem to this 
end is welcomed, whether it be atheism or papal 
infallibility. For long years the Socialists saw 
Church and State. united against them, and both 
were therefore regarded with common hatred. But 
no sooner does a serious difference arise between 
Church and Statė, than a portion of the Socialists 
begin immediately to dally with the furmer. The 
experience of the last German elections illustrates 
Lange’s position... Far nobler and truer to my. mind 
than this fear of promoting Socialism by a scientific 
theory which-.the best and .soberest heads in the 
world have substantially accepted, is the position 
assumed by Helmholtz, whoin his Popular Lectures 
describes Darwin’s theory as embracing “an essen- 
tial new creative thought,” -and who illustrates the 
greatness of this thought by copious references to 
the solutions, previously uudreampt of, which it of- 
fers of the enigmas of life and organization. One 
point in this “popular” expositién deserves especial 
mention bere.. Helmholtz refers to the dominal 
position acquired by Germany | in physiology and 
medicines, while other nations have kept abreast of 
-her in the investigation. of inorganic nature. He 
claims for German men the credit of pursuing with 
unflagging zeal and self-denying. industry, guided 
b. ideal:aims, and without any immediate prospect 
of practical utility, the cultivation of pure science. 
But that which has determined German superiority 
in the fields referred to was, in his opinion, some- 
thing different from this. Inquiries as to the na- 
ture of life are intimately connected with psycho- 
logical and ethical questions ; and he claims for his 
countrymen a greater fearlessness of the consequen- 
ces which a fall knowledge of the truth may here 
i carry along with it, than reigns among the inquirers 
‘af other nations. "Helmholtz points to the cause of 
‘this timidity:— 
_ “England and France possesses distinguished in- 
vestigators—men competent to. follow up and illus- 
trate “with ‘vigorous energy the methods of natural 
‘science; but'they have hitherto been compelled to 
bend before social and thedlogical prejudices; and 
e suld only uter their convictions und: r the penalty 
‘of injuring their social influence aad us fulness. 
Germany has gone forward. more’ courageously. 
She has cherished the trust, which has never been 
deceived, tbat complete truth carries with it the au- 
tidote against the bane and danger which follow in 
the train.of half knowledge.. A cheerfully laborious 
and temperate ` people—a . people" morally strong— 
can well afford to look truth in ‘the face. Nor are 
they to be ruined by the enunciation of. one-sided ` 
theories, evén: when these .may appear to threaten 
the bases of society.” ` 

(hese words of Helmholtz are, io my opinion, - 
-wiser and more ‘applicable’ to the condition of Ger-— 
many at the present. moment, than those which ex- 
press the fears of ‘Professor Virehow. It will be- 
remembered that at the time of his lecture his chief 
anxiety was directed towords. France; bnt France: 
bas since that time given’ ‘aniple ‘evidence. of her: 
ability to crush, not Only. Socialists but ‘anti-Social- 
ists, who would. impose. on her. a yoke, Which. she, 
refuses to: bear. : 
- Cao y TEHE“ POTEN OF MATTER.’ 

While largely: agree : 
‘quite accept the setting in whic 
places the ‘conféssedly 
ani éxpéerimental: bas foi ‘the 
ous generation. - “It: 
‘ted? 


vedere eoomed suffice) 
practical guidance in the ; 
members ‘of the-solar systegétwhich 

crete Gnce'formed a contry Tasa 
course of ‘untold ages, during. whi 
condensation went on t : 
space, the planets’ were ‘détate ; tha 
-presént sun is the residual -nucleéus of the i fig 
or gaseous'ball from which the planéts suce 


separated.. 


‘exist a barrier possessing the strength of a cobweb. 


cates were exemplified by. me, years before his voice’ 


ubrtive attempts ‘to. secure- 


init the 


‘Life, as we define it, was not: 
for eons subsequent to this separation. - Whemand 
how did it appear? I have already pressedgiehig.: i, 
‘question, but have received no answer. - 
Professor Knight, we regard the Bible account.:-of 
the introduction of life upon the emth -as -a 
poem, not as a statement of fact, where are we: to - 
seek for guidance as to the fact.” ‘There’ does: not, 


to oppose to the hypothesis which ascribes the: ap- ``; 
pearance of life to that “ potency of matter? which: 
results in natural evolution. This hypothesis is 
not witbout its difficulties, but they vanish: when." 
compared with. those which encumber its rivals... 
There are various facts in science obviously con-. -. 
nected, and whose connections we are unable’ to: -: 
trace ; put we do not think of filling the gap. be-i. * 
tween them’by the intrdsion of a separable spiritual `- 
agent. In like manrer, though we are unable :to 
trace the course of things from the nebula, where: 
there was ng life in our sense, to the present earth: : 
where life abounds, the spirit_and precice: Q 
ence pronounce against the intruJlon of a 
pomorphic creator. Theologians- m 
and refine tbeir'conceptions or be prey 
rejection of them by thoughtful ming 
not we, who lay claim to knowledg 
to man. + * Our.refusal of the creativ 
less an assertion of knowledge than a 
the assumption uf knowledge which 
not always, lie beyond us, and the cla 
is a source of perpetual confusion.” ; 
time, when I look with strenuous ga 
whole problem as far as my capacities a 
whelming wonder is the predominan 
This wonder has come to me from the. agq 
much as my-understanding, and it has -d 
right to satisfaction. Hence L:say if, abani 
your illegitimate claim to knowledge, you" 
with Job, your forehead in the dust ay 
edge*the authorship of this. universe to b 
ing out—if having made this confessiou, and p 
quished the views of the mechanical theologians<x,, 
you desire, for the satisfactiou of feelings which I 
admit to be in great part those of humanity at large, 
to give ideal form to the power that moves all 
‘'things—it is not by. me that you will find objections 
raised to this exercise of ideality, when consciously 
and worthily carried ont. 
Again, 1 think Professor Virchows position, in 
regard to the question of contagium animatum, is 
not. altogether that of ‘true philosophy. He points 
to the antiquity of the doctrine. “It is lost,” bea 
‘says, “in the darkness of the middle ages. We 
-have received this name from eur forefathers, and 
it already appears distincily in the sixtaenth cen- $ 
tury. We possess several works of that tie which. `: +. 
put forward contagium animatwn as a entific -Z 
doctrine, with the same confidence, with’. th 
sort of proof, with which the ‘Plastidulic s 
now set forth.” . : = 
VIRCIHOW AND DARWIN. 


These speculations of. our “forefathers” will af 
peal differently to different minds. By some they Wi re 
be dismissed with a sneer ;, to others they will ap-- 
peal as proofs of genius on the part of those ‘who! 
enunciated them. ‘There are men, and ‘by no. 
means the minority, who, however wealthy in re-: 

gard to facts, can. never rise into the region of prin- 
Eples and they are sometimes intolerant of thos 
who can. They. are formed to plod meritorioni ig, 
on the lower levels of thought, unpòssessed -o 
pinions necessary to reach the heights. They ‘can 
not realize the mental act—the act .of. inspiratiog 
‘it might well be called—by which a man‘of ge- 
nius, after long pondering and proving, reaehes a .; 
theoretic conception which unravels and .illumi-., 
nates the tangle of centuries of observationfAnd ex: 

periment. ‘here are minds, it may beg jid.: i 
passing, who at the present moment ‘stand A 
relation to Mr. Darwin. For my part; I shou : 
inclined to absciibe to penetration rather thg 
presumption the notion (f a contag#m animal 

He’ who invented the term ought, I think,. 
held in esteem ; for: he had before.him the quanti 
of fact, aud the ‘measure of analogy; that would jug 
j ‘in taking a step so : bold. 
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«Nevertheless, € says Professor Virchow, 
was able thronghout a long time to discgver these. 
living germs of disease. The sixteenth pentary did 
not find them, nor did the seyenteenth, nor the 
eighteenth.” But it, may. be urged, “in reply to 
this, that the theoretic conjecture, often legitimately 
comes first: It is the forecast of genius which an-- 
ticipates the fact and constitutes a ‘spur towards its 
discovery. If instead of being a’spur.the theoretic 
guess rendered men content with imperfect knowl- 
edge, it would be a thing to be deprecated. But 
in medern. investigation this is distinctly not the . ` 
case; Darwin’s theory, for example, like the unda-. 
latory theory, has been a motive power and. not: an 
anodyne. ; 
“At last,” says: Professor Virchow, in the nine- 
teenth century we-have begun little by little really 
to find contagia antmata.” "So much the more honor 
is due to those who, three centuries in advance, . 80° 
put together the facts and analogies of contagious 
disease as to divine its root and. character. Profes- 
sor Virchow seems to depreciate. the “obstinacy” 
with which this notion of a contagium vivum 
emerged. Here I should not be inclined to follow 
him; because I do not know, nor does he tell me, 
how much the discovery of facts in the nineteenth 
century is indebted to the stimulous derived’ fg 
the theoretic discussions of preceeding cent 
The genesis of scientific ideas is a subject of 
found interest and importance. He-would be. 8 
‘a poor philosopher who ‘would sever modern chem-" 
istry from the efforts of the alchemist, who would 
detach modern atomic doctrines from the specula- . 
tions of Lucretius and his predecessors or who wonld - 
claim for our present Knowledge of contagia an ` 
-origin altogether independént of the efforts -of our ` 
“forefathers” to penetrate this enigma. 


WHAT IS THEORY. 


Finally, I do not know that I should. agree with 
Professor Virchow as to what a theory is or ought- 
to be. I calia theory a principle or conception of- 
the mind which accounts for observed facts, an 
which helps us to look for and predict facts not ye 
observed. Every new discovery which fits into ` 
theory strengthens it. The theory is nota. thi 
complete from the first, but a thing which grows] 
wards certainty. Darwin’ s theory, as  pointed.^g] 
nine and ten years ago by Helmholtz and Hog 
was then exactly in this ccndition of growth 
had they to speak of the subject to day they 
be able to announce an enormous strength®™ 
the theoretic fibre, Fissures in, ‘continuity W 
tben existed, and which left little. hope of. 
ever spanned, have been since bridged over, so 
the further the theory is tested the more fully d 
it harmonize witb progressive. experience and. di 
covery. We shall probably never fill all these gaps F% 
but this will not prevent a profound belief. in the’ 
truth of the theory from taking root in the: general 
mind. Much less will it justify a total denial : of 
the theory. The man of science who assumes in 
such a case the position of a denier is. sure to be E 
stranded and isolated. The proper attitude, in my.. 
opinion, is to glve as nearly as possible to the theory. 
during the phases of its growth a proportionate as-7: 
sent j “and, ifit be-a theory which. influences prac- 
tice, our wisdom is tofollow its probable suggest-  -. 
ions were more than probability is for the moment i 

‘unattainable. . 
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“One More Step in Progress ` 


Spiritual Notes, of London, England, says; “Spire oe 
itualism is indeed making converte at’opposite poles: 
of=thought. Last month we traced it. leavening 
the doctrines of Mr, Spurgeon ; now.we find it inthe . 
columns of the High Church ‘Guardian. Ina. Te- 
cent. impression the following: letter from.: Bik 
Charles Isham occupied the . place:of ‘honor in the: . 
correspondenee: ‘Having examined. for thirty. years. |. 
the subject of occult phenomena,. I am ina position. 
to prove that the law of gravitation is daily. over-` `- 
come’by power—call it what you please—independ-* 5. 
_ent of either, human or direct Divine agency.«.-This x: 
has been clearly demonstrated: by acknowled ged 
„scientists, professors. in English: universities ani 
lergy of high standing, and within: tha 
: weeks aby ee E ‘astronomer of Le 
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that:the ‘doctrines. of. aun ha qui 
ing. their. way l into: very: ares cassis places} : 
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